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To  do  your 

job . . .  and  do  it  well 


T  TOW  big  should  the  company  be  from 
which  you  buy  your  cans?  That’s  like 
the  question  they  asked  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
— and  its  answer  is  just  as  easy.  Remember 
the  story?  They  were  poking 
fun  at  Lincoln  for  his  lanky 
frame,  and  jokingly  asked  him 
how  long  he  believed  a  man’s 
legs  ought  to  be.  “In  my  opin¬ 
ion,’’  Lincoln  drawled,  “they 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach 
the  ground.’’ 

That’s  how  big  the  company 
ought  to  be  from  which  you 
buy  your  cans — big  enough  to 
do  its  job,  big  enough  to  do  it 
well.  When  that  job  calls  for 
up-to-the-minute  containers  in  any  quan¬ 
tity — when  it  calls  for  reliable  delivery, 
prompt,  intelligent  service — size,  you  will 
agree,  becomes  a  very  vital  thing. 

Take  plant  location  for  example.  The 
American  Can  Company  operates  huge 


Number  8  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  8 
—is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every- 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


factories  and  service  stations,  each  located 
to  give  the  most  efficient  possible  service 
to  the  canners  in  every  section.  No  matter 
where  your  cannery  may  be,  there  is  a 
Canco  plant  within  easy  reach 
— bringing  to  you  and  your 
problem  the  knowledge,  ex¬ 
perience  and  resources  of  an 
organization  unique  in  its  field. 

No  smaller  company  could 
operate  such  a  network.  No 
smaller  company  could  offer, 
through  each  of  its  factory 
units,  through  each  of  its  sales 
offices,  a  service  at  once  so 
specific  and  so  broad  to  the 
individual  canner. 


How  big  should  the  company  be  from 
which  you  buy  your  cans?  The  answer  is 
plain.  The  greater  a  can  company  is,  the 
greater  are  its  resources — the  greater  its 
resources  and  facilities,  the  greater  its 
value  to  you. 


Tune  in  on  the  “Canny  Cook  Hour"  Monday,  Tuesday,  fVednesday,  Thursday  on 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company's  National  hook-up:  11:45  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  10:45  Central  Time,  12:45  Mountain  Time,  and  11:45  Pacific  Time. 

American  Can  Company 
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The  AMSCO  Closing  Machines 

AMSCO-ACE 

AMSCO-JUNIOR 

AMSCO-SIX 


Amsco  Closing  Machines  have  been  designed  and  built  with  all  the  skill  and 
experience  of  this  Pioneer  organization.  When  better  closing  machines  are 
made,  they,  too,  will  be  AMSCOS. 


Ask  yoiir  can  maker — or  write  ns  today  for  full  information. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Originatort  of  thm  Sanitary  Can — Pionoer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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sreAM 


tND 


CLOHiD  con  VNO£ff 

ron  HOLOtf^O  ntAT 
_  iH  BOX. 


feeo  tNO 


No  steam  spray  to  bleach  the  fruit. 
Closed  coil  with  boiler  pressure  giv¬ 
ing  212°  heat  over  cans. 

Straight  line — small  floor  space. 

Hot  water  exhaust  is  necessary. 


AVARS 
Universal 
Hot  Water 
Exhausters 


Takes  all  size  cans  without  any  ad¬ 
justment. 

Made  in  sizes  to  suit  j’our  re(iuire- 
ments. 

Moderate  cost. 


Give  us  length  of  time  you  want  to  exhaust  and  capacity  required  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  quote  on  machine  suitable  for  your  requirements. 


AVARS  NEW 
HEAVY  DUTY 
ROTARY  SYRUPER 

For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree- 
Clear  soups  etc. 

I"or  Syruping — Fruits  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 
Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve. 


Prices  on  Request 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Landreth  G2U’clen  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Corn 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

WTien  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 46th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
146  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BRAND  NAMES 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in'  ^ 
vcstigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 

U’c  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac' 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
charge. 


Properly  made  labels  al¬ 
ways  attra(5l  attention 
on  the  dealers’  shelves. 
A  fine  thing  about  our 
labels  is  the  way  we 
blend  colors  that  attradt 
the  eye  and  sell  the 
goods. 

Samples  and  prices  at 
your  request. 


THE  UNITED  $TAT€S  PRINTING  &  LITIfOGRAPIf  CO. 


CINCINNATI 
55  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN,  98  N.  3rd  St. 

COLOR  TRINTING  HEA  D  Q  O  A  RTE 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St 
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QUALITY 

tinplates 


OR. 


■S^UE 


INSIST  UPON  HAVING  THE 

lEL^ 


brand 

Ae.  ^^CA^S^JFACTU^^BD  BY 

the  MELIN6RIFFITH  05 


iphon« -CA«o»  “  51A 


CABDIPF 

ENGLAND 


-CODC»"” 

0-C.-  5Ty  d>»T10»H 
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A  Few  More  Pay  Envelopes  Each  Week 

or  a  good  faithful  machine  to  transfer  your  pack  from  one  oper¬ 
ation  to  the  next  in  a  continous  stream? 

The  pay  roll  ol  many  Canners  is  being  lowered  thru  the  use  ol  the  MONITOR 
All  Metal  Elevators.  And  besides  the  saving,  you  have  the  knowledge  that 
the  machine  is  always  on  the  job,  doing  its  work  night  or  day,  tirelessly  and 
continuously. 

We  can  ht  it  to  any  location  and  to  your  satisfaction. 

Are  you  interested  in  cutting  operating  expense?  Hand  carrying  must  go. 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  26  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tilltonburg,  Ont. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  SL 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl  D.R 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15.  1925 

(REEVES  Transinihiiioit) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader » 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conoeyore 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  a  1/ 

Green  rea  Vine  1  a 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feedert 

Lift  Tmehe  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Osden,  Utah  Hamilton.  Ontario 


Planli  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Dioision  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


ru. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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TtK^ 

The  World’s 


CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORV 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


‘S^fRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


Standard 

Labeler 


Case 

Packers 


Case 

Sealers 


Can 

Elevators 
and  Dividers 


Larger  Profits  are  made  by  Canners  using  modern  Factory 
Equipment.  If  your  Labeling,  Casing  and  Sealing  Equipment 
is  not  modern,  let  Knapp  Engineers  assist  you  in  bringing  it  up 
to  date  before  you  start  this  Season’s  pack. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

MPACITY  600  HIUJON  CANS  PCIi  YEAN 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^^%^BALTl M OR^ 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2638  Boston  Street 

WORKS: 

Atlsatic  Wtiorf,  Boston  Street  anO 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MO. 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855  wrw 


Robins  Pumpkin 
Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


McStay  Robins 
(lightning  Box  Sealer 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A,  SINDALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY,  Vice-President 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  “ 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog  ^ 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


I 
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The  early 

packs  of  colored  berries 
and  fruits  such  as  cherries, 
strawberries,  loganberries,  etc. 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well 
protected  when  packed  in  Continental 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 


opens  the  can,  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  contents,  and  buy 
again  and  again. 

Pack  for  highest  quality  in  1930, 
and  let  Continental  Cans  and  Service 
help  you  to  meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  DETROIT  ALBANY,  GA.  DALLAS 

CINCINNATI  OAKLAND  JERSEY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEEUNG  NEW  ORLEANS  LOS  ANGEl.ES  SYRACUSE  DENVER 

PASSAIC  ROANOKE  CLEARING  NASHVILLE  SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE  BOSTON  CANONSBURG  HURLOCK,  MD.  BEDFORD.  VA. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  HAVANA,  CUBA 


‘‘’’If’s  Better  Packed  in  T  i  n  *  ^ 


The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  AND  EDITOR 

107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Meetings  —  The  Indiana  Canners’  Association 
pulled  “a  fast  one”  on  the  industry,  as  far  as 
meetings  are  concerned,  in  its  meeting  this 
week.  It  announced  no  set  program,  and  told  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  if  they  wanted  to  know  what  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  w'hat  would  take  place  they  would  have  to 
be  present.  And  you  can  bet  they  took  that  bait,  hook, 
line  and  sinker,  and  were  present  to  see  what’s  goin’ 
on. 

Next  week,  on  May  21st,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  will  assemble  at 
headquarters  in  Washington,  and  much  along  the 
same  line  as  Indiana,  with  no  previously  announce^ 
program.  In  that  way  no  one  is  able  to  take  up  in  his 
own  mind,  tear  to  shreds  and  thoroughly  dispose  of 
any  question  before  the  meeting  occurs.  So  they  come 
with  no  preconceived  notions  or  opinions.  Just  like 
the  selection  of  a  juryman.  This  system  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  its  disadvantages,  and  its  working  will 
be  watched  with  interest. 

Tariff — Just  as  we  began  to  sit  back  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  to  think  that  the  tariff  squabble  was 
about  all  over,  and  that  good  or  bad  the  thing 
was  done,  and  that  we  would  have  to  labor  along  under 
it,  comes  a  rift  in  the  lute,  and  the  poor  consumer  finds 
champions  springing  to  his  aid  with  a  demand  that 
this  horrid  thing  shall  not  be  done.  And  these  cham¬ 
pions  are  none  other  than  the  great  efficiency  experts 
of  the  country,  who  of  all  of  us  ought  to  know  best. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  those  politicians  at 
Washington  would  have  seen  the  danger  of  fixing  that 
tremendous  added  burden  of  millions  upon  consumers, 
and  not  only  danger  but  absolute  dishonesty;  in  other 
words,  would  have  thought  about  the  consumers  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  represent,  and  saved  them  from 
this  hibindery.  If  this  eleventh  hour  awakening  is  ef¬ 
fective  all  will  be  forgiven,  but  will  it  be  effective? 

It  is  the  more  surprising  because  from  a  casual 
glance  at  the  Congress  the  tariff  bill  as  written  does 
not  seem  to  be  acceptable  to  many  of  them ;  no  one  of 
them  seems  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  and  yet  they 


are  letting  it  go  through.  They  must  know  that  the 
general  public  considers  it  the  most  damnable  thing 
ever  perpetrated  against  them,  and  particularly  in 
face  of  the  emploj’^ment  and  business  conditions  now 
with  us,  even  if  we  accept  these  as  being  bright  and 
beautiful  as  the  Pollyanna  boosters  try  to  make  us 
think  they  are.  This  tariff  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
vicious  ever  passed,  and  yet  they  are  going  to  pass  it. 

We  know  politics  must  not  be  talked  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  and  we  are  not  talking  politics;  we  hate  the 
word  and  the  whole  tribe.  Tariff  ought  to  be  a  busi¬ 
ness  consideration,  and  protection  furnished  where  it 
is  definitely  needed,  and  only  there.  That  would  suit 
everybody  and  hurt  none,  but  that  would  not  be  poli¬ 
tics.  The  matter  is  important  to  the  canning  industry 
b^ause  with  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  the  country 
will  have  to  live  under  it  for  many  years,  and  how  it 
will  live  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  producer  of 
canned  foods. 

PRESERVE  MEN  GET  THEIR  STANDARD"’— 
Senate  Bill  No.  3470,  advocated  by  the  Natio^a' 
Preservers  Association,  and  which  has  been  be¬ 
fore  Congress  recently,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  on  May  7th. 

This  measure  is  expected  to  correct  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition  which  has  developed  in  the  preserving  indus¬ 
try  by  the  use  of  low  quality  ingredients  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts.  During  the  hearings  on  the  measure  it  was 
shown  that  “consumers  are  being  deceived  and  de¬ 
frauded  in  purchasing  articles  materially  deficient  in 
fruit;  that  because  of  the  low  quality  of  these  articles 
a  serious  condition  of  unfair  competition  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  preserving  industry,  and  that  as  a  result 
of  these  conditions  fruit  growers  are  not  receiving  the 
outlet  for  their  products  which  they  should  have  if  de¬ 
ception  and  unfair  competition  could  be  eliminated.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  expressed  itself 
as  favorable  to  the  bill. 

ACTION  ON  THE  LABELING  LAW— In  the  House 
/A  approval  was  given  a  bill  (H.  R.  730)  amending 
■^the  Federal  food  laws  to  the  extent  of  granting 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  re¬ 
quire  distinctive  and  informative  labeling  of  canned 
foods. 
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The  measure  provides  that  the  Secretary  promulgate 
from  time  to  time  a  reasonable  standard  of  quality, 
condition  and  (or)  fill  of  container  for  each  class  of 
canned  foods  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  promote  hon¬ 
esty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

Commenting  on  the  measure,  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  states  that  “while 
consumers’  protection  is  the  main  object  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  encourage 
the  gro^^dh  and  expansion  of  the  canning  industry, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  enabling 
the  farmer  to  move  his  perishable  products  profit¬ 
ably.” 

The  report  states  further  that  “this  amendment  will 
likewise  enlarge  the  possibilities  of  better  credit  facil¬ 
ities  at  lower  rates  of  interest  under  the  Federal 
Warehouse  Act.” 

US.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ON  FARM 
RELIEF — At  the  18th  annual  meeting  of  the 
•  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  following  res¬ 
olutions  were  passed: 

Agricultural  Marketing — We  reaffirm  the  earlier 
declarations  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  made  through  referendum  vote  of  its 
membership,  upon  a  carefully  matured  report  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  committee,  in  supporting  the  principle  that 
the  producers  of  agricultural  commodities  should  have 
the  benefits  which  co-operative  marketing  of  their 
products  along  sound  economic  lines  can  confer;  in 
pointing  out  that  all  agricultural  credit  requirements 
could  be  met  by  full  development  and  adaptation  of 
existing  credit  facilities  to  local  and  commodity  needs, 
rather  than  by  the  creation  of  new  credit  facilities; 
and  in  advocating  a  federal  farm  board  to  assist  agri¬ 
cultural  producers  and  their  organizations  in  solving 
the  problems  peculiar  to  agriculture. 

The  legislation  which  was  enacted  in  June,  1929, 
was  in  contravention  of  the  Chamber’s  proposals  in  its 
provision  of  new  credit  facilities  in  the  form  of  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  public  treasury  to  be  used 
under  the  Act  as  the  Farm  Board  might  decide.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  business  crisis  of  some  magnitude  which  has 
occurred  ruring  the  last  six  months  these  funds  have 
been  brought  into  use  in  various  ways. 

We  recognize  the  emergency  considerations  which 
may  have  impelled  this  resort  to  the  federal  treasury, 
but  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  now  permits 
an  appraisal  both  as  to  immediate  effect  and  long- 
range  results. 

The  anticipated  benefits  to  the  farming  interest  as 
a  whole  have  not  been  realized.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  impairment  of  the  marketing  structure 
and  prevention  of  support  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  given  to  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products 
which  were  affected  by  the  use  of  public  monies.  With¬ 
out  benefit  to  agriculture  there  has  been  imposed  un¬ 
bearable  hardship  upon  business  enterprises  unable  to 
maintain  their  position  against  discriminatory  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  government. 

We  accordingly  express  our  continued  opposition  to 
the  use  of  government  funds  in  providing  capital  for 
the  operation  of  agricultural  co-operatives,  and  for  the 
buying  and  selling  of  commodities  for  the  purpose  of 
attempted  stabilization.  We  condemn  as  a  permanent 


policy  of  government  the  employment  of  public  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  participation  in  business  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  established  agencies  and  support  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  amendment  of  the  agricultural  marketing 
act  to  repeal  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
to  use  Federal  funds  for  such  a  purpose. 

We  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  as  a  proper  agency,  conducted  at  Federal  ex¬ 
pense,  for  the  gathering  and  circulation  of  authorita¬ 
tive  information,  for  ascertaining  conditions  of  over¬ 
production,  for  advice  as  to  its  prevention,  and  for  as¬ 
sistance  toward  the  solution  of  the  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant  business  problems  affecting  agriculture,  both 
in  production  and  marketing. 

We  believe  it  is  desirable  to  apply  sober  and  devoted 
study  to  methods  by  which  co-operative  organizations 
on  their  own  resources  may  find  their  warranted  place, 
without  the  present  danger  of  undermining  marketing 
facilities,  and  thus  unfavorably  affecting  farm  product 
prices.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Chamber 
with  adequate  preparation  call  a  conference  of  wide 
representation,  including  farm  co-operative  leaders,  to 
study  and  define  measures  of  sound  and  effective  aid 
to  agriculture. 

DR.  W.  B.  WHITE,  OF  NEW  YORK,  TO  HEAD  U.  S. 

FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICE 


R.  WARD  B.  WHITE,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  has  accepted  the  po-  ^ 

sition  of  chief  of  food  control.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ef¬ 
fective  June  2,  W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of  regulatory 
work  and  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
has  announced.  This  appointment  is  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Balcom. 

Doctor  White  in  his  new  duties  will  supervise  and 
direct  the  scientific  and  technical  work  necessary  in 
enforcing  the  Tea  Act,  the  Import  Milk  Act  and  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as  applied  to  foods. 

In  Washington  under  his  direct  supervision  will  be 
the  entire  staff  of  the  food  control  unit  composed  of 
chemists,  bacteriologists,  and  food  specialists.  Doctor 
White  will  have  general  direction  of  and  responsibility 
for  the  scientific  and  technical  operations  of  the  field 
force  in  applying  the  law  to  interstate  shipments  of 
food  products.  He  will  supervise  the  work  involved  in 
the  improvement  of  existing  analytical  methods  and  in 
the  development  of  new  methods  for  the  detection  of 
new  forms  of  adulteration. 

Doctor  White  is  well  prepared  for  these  responsi¬ 
bilities,  says  Mr.  Campbell.  He  has  worked  with  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  the  last  20 
years.  The  last  seven  years  he  has  been  director  of  the 
bureau.  His  doctor’s  degree  was  awarded  to  him  by 
Cornell  University.  As  an  undergraduate  he  won  a 
Carnegie  fellowship  in  chemistry. 

Of  the  long  list  of  published  articles  by  Doctor  White 
two  stand  out  as  important  contributions  to  food  con¬ 
trol.  One  is  a  bulletin  “Simple  Tests  for  Food  Adulter¬ 
ation.”  and  the  other  a  thesis,  “The  Simultaneous  De¬ 
termination  of  Sucrose  and  Lactose  in  Dairy  Products 
by  Copper  Reduction.” 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


IS 


What  Does  The  Can 
Opener  Show 

when  the  lid  of  the  can  is  off? 

Does  it  prove  the  wisdom  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  delicious  quality  of  canned 
foods  by  the  use  of 


or  does  it  reveal  an  unintended  neglect 
of  the  supremely  important  factor  of 
faultless  cleanliness? 

Hundreds  of  canners  no  longer  trust 
to  the  sense  of  sight  only.  They  know 
that  the  use  of  Wyandotte  Sanitary 
Cleaner  and  Cleanser  goes  to  the  root  of 
all  sanitary  and  cleaning  problems,  pre¬ 
venting  the  unseen  and  unsuspected 
causes  which  sometimes  develope  quality 
failure. 


Insure  your  quality  by  an  order 
on  your  supply  house  for 

*WYA^DOTTE** 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Tuc  Husker 


HUSKER 


Costs  no  more  than  other  husking  equip¬ 
ment  required  to  do  the  same  work. 

Feeds  like  the  cutter. 

Contains  no  principles  that  cause  the 
mashing,  streaking,  breaking,  tearing, 
crushing,  bruising  or  mutilating  of  grains 
or  ears. 

Debutts  every  ear  automatically,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  eliminating  the 
human  element,  and  pays  for  itself  by  the 
saving  of  corn. 

Its  husking  tumblers  have  proved  to  be 
indestructible  either  by  long  wear  or  ac¬ 
cident,  and  require  no  cooperating  me¬ 
chanism  in  the  speedier  handling  of 
greater  volumes  of  corn. 

There  is  instant  accessibility  to  every  ear 
during  every  inch  of  its  travel  through 

Tuc  Husker. 

Has  no  timed  parts  to  get  out  of  time  and 
cause  mechanical  or  functional  troubles. 

Furnished  also  with  self-contained  motor 
drive,  or  with  electrical  counter,  or  both. 

One  of  the  finest  designed  of  all  canning 
machines,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Fay 
&  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Continental  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Fourth  Short  Course  for  Wisconsin  Canners 

Madison  Wisconsin,  March  18-19-20,  1930. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

R.  E.  Vaughan,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  in  charge  H.  R.  Burr,  Executive  Secretary, 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  Co-operating. 

(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


GLOWING  SNAP  BEANS  FOR  CANNING  FACTORY 
By  Dr.  G.  H.  Rieman,  Genetics  Department. 

Soil 

a  i^LECT  a  properly  drained  fertile  loam  soil  for  the 
bean  crop. 

^  Rotation 

..x.us  in  the  control  of  piant  diseases,  insect  pests  and 
weeds.  Helps  to  maintain  and  restore  fertility.  At 
least  a  four-year  rotation  should  be  employed.  It  is 
desirable  to  precede  beans  with  clover  or  some  other 
crop,  leaving  a  weed-free  sod  residue  when  possible. 

Preparation 

Deep  fall  plowing  is  advisable — especially  when  sod 
land  is  to  be  used.  Double  disc  at  least  twice  and  har¬ 
row  once  or  twice  before  planting.  Bean  seedlings  can¬ 
not  push  through  clods.  Thoroughness  of  seed-bed 
preparation  is  especially  important  as  a  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  late-season  cultivation  to  control 
weeds. 

Seed 

It  pays  to  plant  good,  uniform,  disease-free  seed  of 
the  best  canning  varieties.  The  three  serious  bean  dis¬ 
eases,  bacterial  blight,  anthracnose  and  mosaic,  occur¬ 
ring  in  Wisconsin  are  seed  borne.  Disease-free  seed  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  controlling  these  diseases. 
Western-grown  seed  is  free  from  anthracnose,  and  it  is 
therefore  recommended  over  Eastern-grown  seed.  In 
general,  all  of  the  major  seed-producing  areas  are 
troubled  with  bacterial  blight  and  mosaic.  The  best 
means  of  obtaining  seed  free  from  these  two  diseases 
is  to  deal  with  reliable  seed  firms.  The  amount  of  bac¬ 
terial  blight  infection  can  be  determined  by  laboratory 
tests.  Seed  containing  a  large  amount  of  shriveling 
and  discoloration  should  be  sent  to  the  Experiment 
Station  for  disease  tests. 

Planting 

Do  not  plant  beans  in  cold  wet  soil.  A  stunted  bean 
plant  seldom  recovers.  Beans  should  be  planted  at  a 
time  closely  corresponding  to  that  of  com.  Sow  45  to 
70  pounds  per  acre,  pending  on  the  variety  and  width 
between  rows.  A  good  planting  rate  is  from  2  to  5 
inches  between  beans  in  the  drilled  row.  Large-vined 
varieties  like  Refugee  green  should  be  spaced  liberally, 
while  the  small-vined  varieties  like  Burpee’s  Stringless 
Green  Pod  should  be  planted  close  together.  The  seed 
should  be  planted  only  deep  enough  to  insure  a  proper 
supply  of  moisture  for  germination.  A  planting  depth 
of  from  2  to  4  inches  is  recommended. 

Plant  Food 

The  often-expressed  notion  that  beans  will  grow  well 
on  infertile  soils  is  erroneous.  Beans  grow  rapidly  and 


their  sparse  shallow  root  system  necessitates  an  ample 
amount  of  available  plant  food  in  the  upper  layer  of  the 
soil.  A  large  supply  of  plant  food  is  used  by  the  plant 
in  maintaining  its  vigor  and  in  developing  its  highly 
nitrogenous  tissues.  Remember,  bean  plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flower  and  produce  profitable  pickings  of  prime 
poos  as  long  as  their  leaves  remain  green  and  healthy. 
This  means  that  high  yields  depend  on  an  ample  food 
supply.  Although  a  legume,  repeated  tests  have  shown 
that  inoculation  is  not  beneficial  to  the  bean  plant  it¬ 
self.  Therefore  nitrogen  must  be  supplied  from  the 
soil.  Phosphorus  is  the  essential  element  must  com¬ 
monly  lacking  in  bean  soils,  and  the  element  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  which  gives  most  profitable  results.  The  analy¬ 
sis  and  quantity  of  fertilizer  to  be  used  in  a  particular 
instance  should  depend  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  fertilizer  practice  with  reference  to  other 
crops  previously  raised.  When  manure  has  been  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  preceding  crops,  only  acid  phosphate 
will  ordinarily  be  needed.  If  beans  follow  a  cultivated 
crop  on  land  which  is  cropped  heavily,  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  such  as  a  4-16-4  applied  at  a  rate  of  200  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  is  recommended.  Best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  applying  bean  fertilizer  just  before  or  at 
planting  time.  A  common  practice  is  to  drill  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  grain  drill,  using  all  the  delivery  hose 
except  those  seeding  beans.  In  case  a  corn  or  bean 
planter  is  used,  the  fertilizer  is  best  applied  by  means 
of  a  fertilizer  attachment.  Use  care  that  the  fertilizer 
mixes  with  the  soil  and  does  not  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  seed. 

Cultivation 

Do  not  cultivate  when  plants  are  damp  with  dew  or 
rain,  because  of  danger  in  spreading  bean  diseases. 
Three  to  five  cultivations  should  be  sufficient,  and  these 
should  be  done  early  and  shallow  to  avoid  injury  to 
roots. 

Picking 

The  most  important  farm  operation  in  growing  snap 
beans  for  the  canning  factory.  Poor  picking  can  ruin 
an  otherwise  perfect  bean  crop.  There  is  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  among  growers  to  delay  picking  until  large  pods 
are  formed,  thinking  that  the  resulting  high  yields  will 
mean  bigger  profits.  However,  the  highest  net  returns 
are  obtained  by  picking  small  to  medium  sized  pods. 
Well-matured  pods  with  large  beans  showing  through 
the  walls  produce  an  inferior  grade  of  snap  beans. 
Small  to  medium  sized  succulent  pods  produce  high 
quality  in  the  can.  Therefore  the  canner  can  well  afford 
to  pay  more  per  pound  for  beans  picked  in  the  proper 
canning  stage.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  pick  beans 
when  the  vines  are  wet. 


Build  Up  Your  Yield  Thirty  to  Fifty  Per  Cent 

By  SIDE  DRESSING  YOUR  CROPS  at  the  same  time  you  are 
cultivating,  without  any  ADDITIONAL  LABOR,  by  attaching  the 
B.  &  L.  side  dresser  to  your  cultivator.  The  amount  of  fertilizer 
^  ^  can  be  REGULATED  and  UNIFORMITY  can  be  obtained  which 

means  a  SAVING  of  fertilizer  and  HASTENS  MATURITY  of 
CROP.  Place  order  at  once  for  assurance  of  delivery  this  season. 

'  y  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company 

130  E.  Georgia  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  I  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tcmato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HMP£RS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


RS 
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HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
KRAUT  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  FRUIT 
AND  VEGETABLE 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


SA  VE  TIME  and  MONEY 

Him  Cherries,  Berries,  Peaches,  String  Beans,  Beets  and  many  other  fruits  and 

*  vegetables  are  filled  into  all  sizes  of  cans,  practically  with  THE  HANSEN 
SANITARY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  FILLER.  One  operator 

machine  will  turn  out  more  work  than  five  or  six  persons  packing 
cans  by  hand.  The  cans  are  taken  care  of  automatically  by  a  unique  feed 
worm  which  postively  does  not  smash  them.  The  Hansen  Fruit  and  Veget- 
pHJnft  able  Filler  is  simple  in  design,  sturdy,  occupies  small  floor  space  and  is  sanitary. 

The  Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler  is  so  reasonably  priced  that  Canners 
’  of  any  of  the  above  products  can  not  afford  to  operate  without  it.  Write  us 

for  prices. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  KRAUT 
By  C.  H.  Keipper,  E.  B.  Fred  and  W.  H.  Peterson, 
Agricultural  Bacteriology  Department. 

The  production  of  kraut  is  brought  about  by  the 
micro-organisms  occurring  on  the  cabbage.  The 
micro-organisms  largely  responsible  for  the 
changes  are  tne  lactic  acid-forming  bacteria,  which 
change  the  sugars  present  into  lactic  acid  and  other 
fermentation  products.  Thus,  only  a  few  types  of  or¬ 
ganisms  normally  found  on  the  cabbage  tissues  are  of 
actual  benefit  in  the  making  of  sauerkraut.  The  kraut 
packer  usually  relies  upon  the  natural  flora  to  bring 
about  a  proper  fermentation,  and  makes  no  effort  to 
control  the  types  of  organisms  going  into  the  vats  with 
the  plant  tissue.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  wide 
variation  in  the  quality  of  sauerkraut  produced  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  this  chance  inoculation. 

Nataurally  the  simplest  procedure  in  trying  to  con¬ 
trol  the  flora  w’ould  be  to  sterilize  the  cabbage  and  then 
add  the  desirable  organisms.  However,  at  present  no 
suitable  means  has  been  devised  whereby  this  can  be 
done  without  impairing  the  texture  of  the  cabbage. 
The  most  practical  way  which  we  have  been  able  to 
devise  is  to  subject  the  trimmed  heads  to  a  thorough 
washing  under  a  heavy  spray  of  w'ater.  This  w’ashing 
will  do  two  things:  (1)  remove  any  foreign  material 
which  is  a  great  source  of  contamination,  as  all  kinds 
of  organisms  are  present  on  the  soil  and  dust  particles, 
and  (2)  remove  a  large  number  of  organisms  from  the 
outer  tissues.  From  the  result  of  many  bacteriological 
tests,  we  have  found  that  the  outer  surface  of  the 
heads  after  being  trimmed  are  covered  with  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  bacteria,  while  the  inside  tissues  are 
relatively  free  from  bacteria  except  the  lactic  acid¬ 
forming  types.  Therefore,  the  removal  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  surface  organisms  will  raise  the  percent¬ 
age  of  kraut-forming  bacteria  that  go  into  the  kraut. 

Practical  experiments  on  the  effect  of  washing  the 
cabbage  just  after  trimming  have  been  carried  on  at 
the  University  for  the  past  two  years.  In  all,  122  bar¬ 
rels  each  containing  300  pounds  of  shredded  cabbage 
have  been  packed  and  subsequently  opened  and  graded. 
The  cabbage  used  in  packing  these  barrels  has  been 
treated  as  follows: 

38  barrels  w'ere  filled  with  unwashed  and  uinoculated 
cabbage. 

9  barrels  were  filled  w'ith  unwashed  and  inoculated 
cabbage. 

40  barrels  were  filled  with  cold  w’ater  washed  and 
uninoculated  cabbage. 

10  barrels  were  filled  with  cold  water  washed  and 
inoculated  cabbage. 

15  barrels  were  filled  w'ith  hot  water  w^ashed  and 
uninoculated  cabbage. 

10  barrels  were  filled  with  hot  water  washed  and 
inoculated  cabbage. 

Salt  was  added  to  the  cabbage  at  the  rate  of  21/^ 
pounds  per  hundred,  and  the  temperature  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation  room  held  between  60  and  66  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit. 

At  various  times  during  the  fermentation  bacterio¬ 
logical  and  chemical  analyses  have  been  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  this  treatment  on  the  number  and 
kinds  of  bacteria,  the  rate  of  acid  production  and  the 
nature  and  amount  pf  the  fermentation  products  in  the 
finished  kraut.  Finally,  at  the  completion  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  every  barrel  of  kraut  was  graded  in  a  blind  test 
by  from  three  to  five  people.  Three  of  the  leading  kraut 


packers  in  the  State  have  graded  these  krauts,  and  the 
results  of  all  of  these  tests  are  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  While  not  every  barrel  of  kraut  from  washed 
cabbage  is  of  fancy  quality,  washing  does  increase  the 
percentage  of  fancy  kraut  in  the  pack  and  decreases 
the  percentage  of  lower  grade  kraut. 

(2)  Hot  water  was  found  to  be  only  slightly  more 
efficient  than  cold  water. 

(3)  Inoculation,  that  is,  the  addition  of  seclected 
cultures  of  lactic  acid-forming  bacteria  to  the  washed 
cabbage,  particularly  the  hot  water  washed,  produced 
the  highest  proportion  of  fancy  kraut. 

(4)  Kraut  made  from  washed  cabbage  was  found  to 
mature  somewhat  faster,  as  evidenced  by  a  better  tex¬ 
ture  than  the  unwashed  cabbage. 

(5)  Top  and  side  spoilage  was  much  greater  in  the 
barrels  filled  with  unwashed  cabbage. 

THE  VITAMIN  C  CONTENT  OF  SAUERKRAUT 
AND  HOW  IT  IS  DETERMINED 

By  Miss  Helen  Parsons.. 

WHENEVER  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an  abundance 
of  fresh  food  there  is  a  possibility  that  vitamin 
C  (the  anti-scorbutic  vitamin)  may  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  in  the  diet  because  this  vitamin  is  very  easily 
destroyed  in  foods  by  such  processes  as  drying,  stor¬ 
ing,  cooking,  etc.  The  human  body  has  not  much  capac¬ 
ity  to  store  it,  either,  and  when  it  becomes  depleted  a 
disease  known  as  scurvy  results,  involving  soreness  and 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  a  loosening  of  the  teeth,  sore¬ 
ness  of  the  gums  with  a  tendency  to  bleeding,  and  a 
mental  gloominess  or  depression.  Many  cases  have 
even  ended  fatally  in  the  past,  especially  during  famine 
and  on  long  sea  voyages.  As  late  as  during  the  World 
War  many  soldiers  lost  their  lives  from  this  disease 
before  it  was  learned  how  to  prevent  it  easily. 

There  are  probably  few  fatal  or  severe  cases  of 
scurvy  now  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  a  relative 
shortage  of  vitamin  C,  particularly  during  the  winter 
months,  has  certainly  not  ceased  to  be  a  dietary  prob¬ 
lem.  A  slight  shortage,  not  pronounced  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  scurvy,  is  now  thought  to  be  a  factor  in  producing 
diseased  teeth  and  gums,  and  perhaps  even  some  of  the 
cases  of  so-called  rheumatism. 

The  winter  diet  of  the  average  American  is  very 
largely  made  up  of  meat,  potatoes,  bread  and  various 
desserts,  such  as  pie,  cake  and  puddings.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  ordinarily  represent  only  a  small  part  of  the 
menu,  and  these  are  usually  cooked. 

Very  few  foods  retain  any  considerable  amount  of 
their  vitamin  C  content  after  prolonged  cooking  unless 
they  are  actually  sealed  out  of  reach  of  the  air  as  in 
canning.  Tomatoes,  partly  because  of  their  acidity, 
keep  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  their  vitamin  C 
on  cooking,  but  even  these  lose  practically  all  of  it  if 
the  tomatoes  are  cooked  down  to  a  puree  in  an  open 
kettle. 

The  family  of  fruits  to  which  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  lemons  belong  (excepting  limes)  and  the  family  of 
vegetables  to  which  cabbage,  turnip,  rutabaga  and 
kohl-rabi  belong  are  exceptionally  rich  in  vitamin  C 
and  form  a  valuable  part  of  a  winter  diet. 

Sauerkraut  represents  a  unique  method  of  preserva¬ 
tion  in  a  palatable  form  of  one  of  these  valuable  winter 
vegetables.  Scientists  early  became  interested  in  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  whether  or  not  this  method  of  preserva¬ 
tion  also  conserved  the  unusual  vitamin  C  content  of 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


Concerning  your 


PICKING  TABLES 
Built  for  comfort  and  efficiency.  It  pays 
to  buy  good  tables 


AVARS  PEA  FILLER 

The  preferred  “Perfection”  Filler.  Best 
pea  filler  made,  bar  none 


Just  a  few  of  our  complete  line  of  profit  and  quality  building  machines 
are  shown  on  this  page.  ^ 

Send  for  our  new  ‘^Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment  ” 
the  most  complete  canning  catalog  ever  published,  covering  machines  for 
all  products  and  purposes.  There  is  no  obligation.  Write  for  it  today. 


roSit 


and 


BLANCHER 


The  last  word  in  blanching  efficiency. 
Uses  every  ounce  of  steam  to  advantage. 
Earns  its  extra  cost  over  and  over.  Will 
outlive  any  Blaneher  made 


OLNEY 

WASHER  AND  SEPARATOR 
An  amazing  quality  producer  and  a  great 
labor  saver 


ELEVATOR  BOOTS 

.Marvelous  bucket  loader  that  can’t  spill, 
jam,  cut  or  split  the  tenderest  peas 


CHRISTEL  PEA  GRADER 

Scientifically  grades  and  re-grades,  in¬ 
creasing  yield  of  small  peas.  Assures 
bigger  profits 


CLEANER  FAN 


A  quality  builder  for  use  on  picking 
tables  or  washers 


GOOSENECK  CONVEYOR 


Buckets  interlock  and  never  crush  peas. 
Runs  on  rollers 


FANWASH  RE-CLEANER 


The  Cleaner  Fan  and  our  No.  2  Washer 
combined.  Removes  skins  and  splits 
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cabbage,  to  .which  it  owes  so  much  of  its  value  as  a  win¬ 
ter  vegetable. 

Early  studies  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
showed  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  bulk  sauerkraut  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  local  grocery,  the  vitamin  C  content  was 
practically  nil.  It  was  suspected,  therefore,  that  fer¬ 
mentation  might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  vitamin  C 
in  food.  But  it  was  next  discovered  that  fermentation 
could  go  on  in  orange  juice  or  tomato  juice  without 
seriously  injuring  the  vitamin  C  content  if  air  were 
kept  out  of  these  liquids  by  means  of  a  layer  of  vase¬ 
line  on  top,  it  seem^  probable  that  the  agent  respon¬ 
sible  for  destroying  the  vitamin  C  in  the  samples  of 
sauerkraut  tested  was  not  the  fermentation  process 
itself. 

A  thorough  study  was  therefore  made  by  Miss  Clow 
and  Miss  Marlatt  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Peter¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Martin  on  the  vitamin  content  of  sauer¬ 
kraut  produced  under  carefully  controlled  conditions 
by  the  latter  two  investigators.  Great  care  was  taken 
to  obtain  daily  samples  for  testing  from  layers  below 
the  surface  of  the  sauerkraut  which  had  not  been  in 
contact  with  the  air  on  top. 

There  is  no  known  chemical  test  for  determining 
vitamin  C  in  foods.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
detected  is  by  feeding  it  to  an  animal  (the  guinea  pig 
is  used  because  of  its  high  requirement  for  vitamin  C) 
and  finding  out  whether  the  food  in  question  will  pre¬ 
vent  or  cure  scurvy. 

Guinea  pigs  are  rather  finicky  about  food  and  they 
often  have  to  be  taught  to  like  the  food  that  is  being 
tested.  In  fact,  most  of  them  showed  a  distinct  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  taste  of  sauerkraut.  And  so  the  first  step  in 
the  experiment  was  to  put  a  very  little  sauerkraut  into 
the  basal  ration  and  cover  up  the  taste  with  a  good  deal 
of  chopped  cabbage,  of  which  guinea  pigs  seem  to  be 
unusually  fond.  Then  day  by  day  more  sauerkraut  and 
less  cabbage  was  put  in  until  at  last  only  sauerkraut 
was  added  and  the  guinea  pigs  couldn’t  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

The  basal  ration  was  planned  so  that  everything 
which  guinea  pigs  need  for  health  and  growth  was 
present  except  only  vitamin  C.  And  so  when,  finally, 
the  cabbage  was  taken  out  of  the  diet  of  the  pigs,  the 
carefully  weighed  portions  of  sauerkraut  were  the  only 
possible  sources  of  vitamin  C  to  which  they  had  access. 
Some  pigs  received  fairly  large  portions  of  sauerkraut 
every  day  and  some  pigs  received  very  small  doses,  not 
only  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  sauerkraut  con¬ 
tained  any  vitamin  C,  or  not,  but  also,  in  case  the  vita¬ 
min  was  found  to  be  present,  to  estimate  how  much  it 
contained. 

A  few  pigs  called  “negative  controls”  were  given  no 
sauerkraut  at  all  to  see  what  the  basal  diet  alone  would 
do  to  them.  These  latter  all  died  in  a  short  time,  and 
showed  that  they  had  had  severe  scurvy  by  such  signs 
as  soft  gums,  loose  teeth,  swollen  joints,  beaded  ribs 
and  hemorrhages.  A  few  pigs  called  “positive  con¬ 
trols”  were  given  various  sized  portions  of  cabbage 
daily  in  addition  to  their  basal  ration,  in  order  to  have 
a  standard  of  health  with  which  to  compare  the  pigs 
receiving  the  sauerkraut  doses. 

At  the  end  of  sixty  days,  all  the  pigs  still  living  were 
chloroformed  and  their  tissues  were  examined  for 
signs  of  scurvy.  The  guinea  pigs  which  had  received 
the  largest  doses  of  sauerkraut  were  found  to  have 
been  fully  protected  from  scurvy.  This  prov^  that 
sauerkraut  kept  away  from  contact  with  the  air  still 


contains  vitamin  C  after  fermentation.  The  amount 
that  was  present  was  determined  by  comparing  all  of 
the  results  on  sauerkraut  for  the  various  doses  with 
those  obtained  by  feeding  the  various  sized  doses  of 
cabbage.  It  was  estimated  that  about  half  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  vitamin  C  content  of  the  cabbage  was  still  present 
after  fermentation  of  the  sauerkraut. 

On  a  visit  to  Madison,  representatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Kraut  Packers  Association  learned  of  these  un¬ 
published  results  and  interest  was  aroused  as  to 
whether  the  vitamin  C  content  of  fermented  sauer¬ 
kraut  would  be  retained  during  canning  processes.  An 
industrial  fellowship  was  established  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  of  studying  this  problem. 
Six  manufacturers  of  the  association  were  selected  to 
send  samples  of  their  canned  sauerkraut  for  testing  to 
the  Home  Economics  research  laboratory. 

The  study  was  made  by  the  same  methods  outlined 
above.  A  total  of  124  guinea  pigs  were  used  in  the  ex¬ 
periment.  The  results  showed  that  two  of  the  brands 
of  canned  sauerkraut  compared  favorably  in  their  vita¬ 
min  C  content  with  the  fresh  raw  sauerkraut  prepared 
the  year  before  by  Professor  Peterson  and  Mr.  Martin. 
Three  other  brands  were  distinctly  less  rich  in  vitamin 
C,  while  a  sixth  brand  appeared  to  be  very  much  poorer 
than  the  raw  sauerkraut  tested  previously. 

The  processes  of  manufacture  and  canning  had  dif¬ 
fered  slightly  in  the  six  brands  of  sauerkraut  tested, 
but  the  factors  that  entered  in  were  so  numerous  that 
no  one  of  them  could  be  picked  out  and  clearly  shown 
by  these  results  to  be  responsible  for  the  difference 
found  in  the  six  brands  in  their  concentration  of  vita¬ 
min  C.  Therefore  an  additional  fellowship  was  given 
to  the  University  for  this  current  year  to  establish,  if 
possible,  the  cause  for  the  differences  in  degrees  of  loss 
of  vitamin  C  content  in  different  brands  of  sauerkraut 
and  the  best  method  for  preserving  this  food  factor. 
These  experiments  are  now  in  progress. 

THE  CANNER’S  INTEREST  IN  ADVERTISING 
By  Prof.  D.  R.  Fellows, 

Business  Administration  Department. 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  advertising 
business,  a  man  came  into  the  office  and  told  us 
that  he  had  invented  a  certain  kind  of  electric  lan¬ 
tern,  and  that  he  had  secured  $5,000  and  wanted  to 
start  an  advertising  campaign  by  buying  a  full  page 
in  one  of  the  large  weekly  magazines.  Needless  to  say, 
this  quite  took  our  breath  away,  because  in  the  first 
place  business  seldom  came  to  us  so  easily,  and  in  the 
second  place  our  clients  weren’t  always  so  firmly  con¬ 
vinced,  as  this  man  was,  about  the  type  of  advertising 
they  wanted  to  use. 

After  questioning  him  closely  about  his  device  and 
who  could  be  induced  to  buy  it,  he  told  us  that  he  had 
talked  it  up  among  several  switchmen,  firemen  and 
locomotive  engineers,  and  they  were  enthusiastic  about 
it.  There  was  his  market — ^with  possibly  night  watch¬ 
men,  farmers,  or  a  few  others  as  additional  prospective 
customers.  Yet  he  was  convinced  that  he  wanted  to 
advertise  in  this  publication  with  a  circulation  which 
was  at  that  time  a  little  over  two  million  at  the  rate 
of  $5,000  a  page.  He  had  expected  to  secure  orders  by 
mail.  What  was  wrong  with  this?  In  the  first  place, 
he  would  be  throwing  away  thousands  of  dollars  be¬ 
cause  of  waste  circulation.  The  number  of  possible 
customers  for  his  lantern  out  of  the  two  million  would 
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be  so  small  that  it  would  cost  him  many  dollars  for  each 
order.  In  the  second  place,  supposing  by  some  miracle 
he  did  receive  a  thousand  orders,  could  he  fill  them? 
His  little  factory  had  a  capacity  of  about  twenty  lan¬ 
terns  a  day.  At  that  rate,  beginning  from  scratch,  he 
could  fill  the  orders  in  fifty  working  days.  What  was  he 
selling  his  lantern  for?  $3.25,  yet  his  orders  would 
have  cost  him  $5.00  a  piece ;  a  perfectly  ridiculous  sit¬ 
uation  and  a  real  tragedy  to  him  if  we  hadn’t  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  there  were  a  lot  of  things  he  had  to  do 
before  he  should  start  to  advertise. 

A  few  years  later  another  client,  a  butter  manufac¬ 
turer,  whose  advertising  we  had  handled  for  several 
years,  acquired  enough  capital  to  open  a  branch  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  There  were  several  butter  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  city  selling  an  excellent  grade  of  butter, 
and  the  market  looked  impregnable.  We  studied  the 
situation  carefully  and  decided  that  as  our  client’s 
product  was  not  superior  in  quality,  we  would  have  to 
make  a  selling  point  of  how  it  was  put  up.  All  the  com¬ 
peting  butters  were  sold  in  iwund  bricks,  while  the 
product  of  our  client  was  sold  in  quarter-pound  bricks, 
each  individually  wrapped. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  merchandising  bu¬ 
reau  of  one  of  the  large  Los  Angeles  newspapers  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  names  of  897  groceries,  delicatessens,  bak¬ 
eries  and  small  restaurants.  They  were  each  sent  one 
mailing  piece  telling  them  that  in  a  few  days  a  sales¬ 
man  would  call  upon  them  and  introduce  a  new  butter, 
cut  in  quarter  pounds,  each  individually  wrapped.  The 
dealer  was  told  that  an  advertising  campaign  in  the 
local  newspapers  would  acquaint  every  women  in  Los 
Angeles  with  the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  the  butter, 
and  would  be  told  its  convenience  in  serving,  etc. 

Then  our  client’s  salesmen  furnished  with  route 
lists,  the  addresses  of  the  dealers  arranged  in  order 
for  ease  of  contact,  went  out  to  call  upon  the  dealers,  to 
take  their  initial  order.  Each  salesman  was  provided 
with  a  portfolio  containing  proofs  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  that  were  to  appear  in  the  newspapers,  and  also 
showed  the  dealer’s  uncancellable  contracts,  so  that 
they  would  be  assured  that  the  ads  would  actually  ap¬ 
pear.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  dealers  were  sold 
on  the  first  call.  The  names  of  the  dealers  sold  were 
taken  off  the  first  list,  and  a  second  piece  of  direct  mail 
was  sent  to  the  remaining  names.  This  contained  a 
message  stating  that  the  78  per  cent  had  already 
signed  up  and  they  would  receive  a  second  call  and  an 
opportunity  to  order.  The  salesmen  went  out  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  equipped  as  before  and  sold  enough  dealers 
to  get  98  per  cent  distribution.  A  few  days  before  the 
first  page  ad  had  appeared  announcing  to  the  women 
of  Los  Angeles  that  a  new  butter  was  to  appear  on  the 
market  and  gave  the  date  of  its  appearance.  The  main 
appeal  was  convenience.  In  the  meantime  the  client 
had  prepared  his  trucks,  painted  them  a  glistening 
white  with  green  trim,  a  picture  of  them  all  lined  up 
ready  to  go  had  been  in  the  direct  mail  material.  The 
day  before  the  sale  started  another  full  page  appeared 
again  reminding  the  housewives  of  the  day.  In  the 
meantime  six  of  the  unsold  dealers  called  up  and  placed 
orders.  At  6  o’clock  the  morning  of  the  campaign  the 
trucks  left  headquarters  and  started  on  their  rounds 
making  deliveries.  By  8.30  the  ten  unsold  dealers  had 
called  up,  giving  orders.  Thus  was  obtained  100  per 
cent  distribution.  The  first  day  by  actual  count  10,896 
ITounds  of  butter  were  sold  and  the  repeat  orders  in¬ 
creased.  Was  advertising  responsible  for  the  success  of 
this  campaign?  Most  certainly  not  alone,  but  it  played 


its  part  in  a  smoothly  working  campaign  to  accomplish 
a  desired  end,  namely,  to  so  arouse  the  curiosity  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  of  the  city  that  they 
asKeu  for  the  product  because  the  dealers  were  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  advertising  they 
stocked  the  product  so  that  they  would  have  it  to  hand 
out  when  it  was  asked  for. 

Those  two  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  right  way 
and  the  wrong  way  to  advertise. 

The  word  "advertise”  today  doesn’t  mean  what  it 
did  even  a  comparatively  few  years  ago.  The  best  defi- 
mtion  of  advertising  1  know  is  as  follows:  “The  pur¬ 
pose  of  advertising  is  to  make  a  product  favorably 
Known  ana  to  help  sell  it.”  The  tricK  in  the  whole  deh- 
mtion  is  in  the  phrase  “help  sell  it.” 

Any  advertising  campaign  that  helps  sell  goods  at  a 
reasonable  price  to  allow  a  legitimate  profit  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  IS  made  up  of  far  more  than  simply  a  senes 
of  pictures,  accompanied  by  appropriate  words,  issued 
at  regular  intervals.  What  is  back  of  the  advertise- 
ment  that  is  glanced  at  by  the  casual  reaaer  as  he 
thumbs  through  the  &aturaay  Evemng  Tost,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Magazine,  or  his  local  newspaper  ? 

f'irst,  there  is  a  careful  study  of  the  product  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  manufacture  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  desirability  to  the  public.  The  best 
advertising  in  the  world  can't  sell  the  public  an  article 
that  it  doesn’t  want,  but  the  sales  of  an  acceptable 
article  are  quickly  speeded  up  through  the  use  of  a 
well-planned  advertising  campaign.  Henry  Ford  is  a 
good  illustration  of  a  manufacturer  who  studied  what 
the  public  wanted  and  could  afford  to  pay  and  gave  it 
to  them.  At  first  he  did  it  largely  without  advertising. 
Soon  other  manufacturers  followed  his  example  ana 
produced  a  better-looking  car  for  nearly  the  same  price, 
and  Ford  was  forced  to  follow  suit.  But  when  he  intro¬ 
duced  his  new  cars,  times  had  changed  and  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  had  to  use  this  powerful  selling  force  to 
keep  his  place  with  competitors.  He  began  to  advertise 
and  soon  found  himself  ahead  again. 

After  you  decide  that  your  article  is  acceptable,  you 
must  study  your  manufacturing  facilities  and  deter¬ 
mine  if  they  are  adequate  to  take  care  of  orders  as 
they  come  in.  Any  money  spent  for  advertising  that 
produces  orders  that  can’t  be  filled  is  wasted,  and  not 
only  is  it  a  loss,  but  it  creates  ill  will  in  the  mind  of  the 
prospective  buyer  if  he  is  turned  away. 

Next,  after  your  product  and  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  are  analyzed,  you  must  determine  what  you  want 
your  advertising  to  do.  Do  you  want  to  create  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance,  that  is,  simply  make  your  product 
well  known,  so  that  when  it  is  mentioned  with  other 
like  products,  the  name  of  your  article  will  be  recalled 
by  the  prospective  buyer  and  selected  as  his  choice? 
Or  are  you  advertising  simply  to  get  distribution, 
which  means  getting  the  retailer  to  stock  the  merchan¬ 
dise?  Are  you  contemplating  distributing  on  a  con¬ 
venience  or  a  specialty  basis?  Are  you  going  to  have 
to  use  part  of  your  advertising  appropriation  as  an 
additional  discount  to  be  used  for  local  advertising  by 
chain  or  independent  stores  ?  Are  you  going  to  use  part 
of  your  appropriation  as  institutional  advertising?  In 
the  case  of  the  products  which  you  gentlemen  are  in¬ 
terested  in,  it  would  be  advertising  the  superiority  of 
Wisconsin  canned  vegetables  without  special  emphasis 
upon  one  brand. 

There  are  many  purposes  to  which  advertising  can 
be  put,  and  it  is  up  to  the  director  of  the  campaign  to 
determine  how  the  appropriation  can  be  spent  with  the 
most  offectiyeness. 
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The  concentration  of  the  appropriation  upon  the  job 
of  making  a  specific  brand  well  known  opens  up  an¬ 
other  problem  which  is  the  standardization  of  quality. 
Without  a  single  exception  the  maintenance  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  and  unvarying  quality  of  the  product  sold  under  a 
brand  name  is  the  most  important  problem  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Play  fast  and  loose  with  your  channels  of 
distribution  if  you  must;  sell  through  the  food  broker, 
or  the  regular  jobber,  or  direct  to  the  retailer,  sell  your 
goods  to  the  chains  or  peddle  them  from  house  to 
house,  but  above  all,  if  you  select  a  brand  and  adopt  a 
certain  standard  of  quality  under  that  brand,  never  let 
it  change  one  iota  from  that  standard,  for  as  soon  as 
that  is  done  you  lose  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
you’re  through  as  far  as  that  brand  is  concerned. 

After  a  brand  has  been  selected,  comes  the  selection 
of  the  advertising  media.  This  again  is  determined  by 
your  selection  of  distribution  channels  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  you  wish  to  cover.  If  you  wish  national  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  large  national  magazines  with  their  wide  cir¬ 
culation  are  the  best  media.  If  local  or  regional  distri¬ 
bution  is  desirable,  the  newspapers  and  regional  maga¬ 
zines  are  available.  Possibly  some  advertising  to  the 
trade  through  trade  publications  might  be  of  assist¬ 
ance. 

Then  comes  the  selection  of  the  appeals,  or  what  are 
you  going  to  talk  about  in  the  advertisements.  What  a 
wonderful  opportunity  a  copy-writer  would  have  to  tell 
the  housewife  about  Wisconsin  canned  vegetables, 
right  in  the  midst  of  all  this  discussion  on  healthful 
and  non-fattening  foods.  What  wife  and  mother  isn’t 
eternally  asking  what  she  shall  have  for  the  next 
meal  ?  Tell  her  what  she  should  have  and  win  her  good 
will  by  placing  a  coupon  in  the  advertisements  telling 
her  to  send  for  a  recipe  book.  After  she  has  forgotten 
about  the  ad,  there  is  the  recipe  book  to  remind  her  of 
your  products  and  a  continual  urge  to  purchase. 

What  I  have  been  discussing  is  a  very  brief  resume 
of  what  is  involved  in  advertising.  It  isn’t  only  adver¬ 
tising,  it  is  a  complete  manufacturing  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  scheme.  Advertising  as  the  man  in  the  street  sees 
it  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  plan.  It  possi¬ 
bly  is  the  most  attractive  part,  and  why  shouldn’t  it 
be;  it’s  the  part  that  meets  the  public  and,  of  course, 
it  should  look  attractive,  but  back  of  it  all  must  lie  the 
careful  study  regarding  the  product,  selection  of  chan¬ 
nels,  choice  of  brand,  continual  surveilance  of  quality 
to  see  that  the  brand  isn’t  betrayed,  attractive  api)e- 
tite  creating  pictures  and  copy,  and  something  to  send 
for,  so  that  your  message  will  live  long  after  the  paper 
or  magazine  has  been  thrown  away. 

Advertising  must  be  absorbed  into  the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  business  it  represents,  primarily  directing 
public  interest  to  be  sure,  but  even  reaching  back  into 
the  factory  in  the  case  of  manufactured  goods,  and  into 
the  very  fields  in  the  case  of  canned  food  products,  to 
•  guide  and  direct  production. 

Outside  of  the  chain  store,  I  know  of  no  other  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  that  is  so  heavily  criticised  as  advertising. 
Some  of  the  criticism  is  just  and  some  is  unjust.  With¬ 
out  question,  we  never  could  have  reached  our  stage  of 
economic  and  commercial  development  without  adver¬ 
tising.  What  manufacturer  would  dare  place  his  large 
orders  for  raw  material,  employ  thousands  of  laborers, 
invest  money  in  machines,  equipment  and  buildings,  if 
he  weren’t  assured  of  a  definite  and  constant  demand 
for  his  products?’  Advertising  is  business  insurance 
and  the  larger  the  investment,  the  more  important  it 


is  that  there  should  be  some  definite  plan  for  creating 
demand. 

We  hear  so  frequently  that  this  is  an  age  of  mass 
production  and  that  we  must  have  mass  distribution; 
that  we’re  sick  of  it,  but  sick  of  it  or  not,  it’s  true,  and 
in  order  to  realize  the  economic  benefits  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  some  certain  large  scale  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  must  be  used.  It  costs  money  to  advertise,  but  a 
well-planned  and  executed  campaign  co-ordinated  with 
production  and  selling  facilities  will,  in  most  cases,  pay 
for  itself,  allow  a  profit,  and  assure  the  advertiser  of  a 
permanent  market  at  lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 

MR.  SORENSON:  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  of  Wisconsin  canners,  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  for  them  to  devote  their  time  to  doing  personal 
advertising,  or  would  it  be  better  to  do  it  through  an 
association  and  concentrate  entirely  upon  that  sort  of 
advertising? 

MR.  FELLOWS:  If  you  do  not  know  where  your 
canned  foods  are  going,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  do 
individual  advertising.  I  do  not  recommend  advertising 
unless  you  have  a  brand  that  you  can  connect  with  the 
advertising.  It  might  be  effective  in  some  way,  but  the 
benefit  would  not  warrant  the  expenditure.  If  your 
products  are  disti'ibuted  through  various  agencies,  un¬ 
less  in  addition  to  their  brand  there  is  some  distinctive 
mark  that  .sets  it  aside,  money  should  not  be  spent  for 
advertising. 

MR.  BURR:  I  think  that  a  campaign  ba.sed  on  the 
Good  Will  Tour  should  be  effective.  Thirty-three  thou¬ 
sand  visited  this  train,  and  75  or  80  per  cent  had  an 
opportunity  to  see,  taste  and  bring  home  samples  of 
Wisconsin  canned  foods.  There  is  a  possibility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  do  that  particular  thing  with  some  sort  of 
traveling  exhibit,  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
taste  and  take  home  samples  of  each  product.  We  could 
have  salesmen  call  on  people  and  actually  write  orders 
based  on  the  interest  that  would  be  developed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  traveling  conveyance. 

MR.  FELLOWS:  How  could  you  hope  to  create 
enough  interest  in  a  single  exhibit  that  thousands 
would  come  to  see  it?  How  could  you  use  the  fact  that 
you  were  sending  this  exhibit  around  as  ammunition  to 
get  orders  from  distributors?  Would  it  create  enough 
demand  so  that  the  dealers  would  stock  the  merchan¬ 
dise? 

MR.  VAUGHAN :  How  much  money  are  we  justified 
in  paying  for  advertising? 

MR.  FELLOWS:  That  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
budget.  For  an  $8,000,000  product,  li/o  to  3  per  cent 
may  be  spent,  but  not  any  more.  If  you  have  a  spe¬ 
cialty  product,  you  might  be  justified  in  spending  10 
per  cent  in  the  beginning,  but  even  that  for  only  a 
short  period  of  time.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
sales  should  ever  be  spent  in  any  advertising  campaign. 

MR.  BURR:  Estimated  cost  of  advertising  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $400,000  a  year.  Amounts  to  4c  a  case. 
The  average  case  value  is  $2.50. 

MR.  FELLOWS:  This  makes  the  advertising  very 
inexpensive,  and  if  effective  is  very  good; 

MR.  BURR:  Approximately  85  per  cent. of  the' so- 
called  fancy  canned  foods  in  Wisconsin  are'^distributed 
to  jobbers  and  wholesalers  and  used  un^er  their  labels, 
with  no  Wisconsin  identity.  We,  as^a  result,  are  left 
with  the  so-called  standard  qualit/  of  goods,  and  by 
them  the  Wisconsin  products  are  judged.  How  can  we 
establish  identity  on  a  fancy  quality  of  goods? 
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BEET  STEAMER 


Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamers  increased  the  capacity  of  some  plants  last  year  as  high 
as  300%.  They  decrease  your  time  necessary  for  peeling  and  give  you  a  uniform  product. 


Berlin  Chapman  Company  has  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  beet  machinery  and  can 
equip  your  beet  plant  from  your  intake 
platform  to  your  shipping  door.  Berlin 
Chapman  engineers  can  and  will  draw  up 
your  entire  plans  for  any  canning  plant 
no  matter  what  product  you  care  to  can. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  BEET  GRADER 

Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Graders  and  Sorting 
Tables  are  becoming  the  standard  of  the  beet 
packing  industry.  We  have  both  finished 
and  rough  beet  graders,  and  sorting  tables  of 
ten  different  types. 


DOUBLE  DECK  SORTING  TABLE 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.^  Berlin,  Wis. 

APM 

'Dc!ANNINg\# 


^CANNING  MACHINERY 

Jt  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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MR.  FELLOWS:  If  faced  with  over-production,  we 
must  use  some  means  of  advertising.  The  larger  the 
investment,  the  more  important  that  we  have  some 
plan  of  creating  demand. 

MR.  VAUGHAN:  What  is  the  most  effective  way 
of  advertising,  radio,  newspaper  or  magazine? 

MR.  FELLOWS:  This  depends  upon  wht  you  have 
to  do.  How  large  a  territory  do  you  have  to  cover?  If 


your  distribution  is  national,  then  use  national  adver¬ 
tising,  but  if  you  haven’t  national  distribution,  do  not 
invest  your  money  in  national  advertising,  because  it  is 
not  effective.  Letters  of  people  using  radio  state  that 
they  have  such  and  such  circulation.  They  do  not  know 
what  circulation  they  have  in  radio.  If  I  can’t  see  what 
I’m  buying,  I  will  hesitate  to  recommend  it. 


Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  oanner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  puzzled  canner  writes : 

“Recently  I  have  taken  on  a  new  broker  and  it  seeins 
as  if  nothing  we  pack  or  anything  we  do  is  quite  right  in 
his  opinion.  He  wants  us  to  pack  items  we  have  not  been 
packing,  he  wants  us  to  put  up  sizes  we  have  not  even  con¬ 
sidered  packing;  he  even  insists  we  change  some  of  our 
labels.  We  never  hear  any  requests  like  these  from  our  old 
brokers,  and  I  am  going  to  forget  these  we  are  receiving. 
Don’t  you  think  we  would  be  foolish  to  change  all  of  our 
present  ideas  about  doing  business  just  because  we  have 
taken  on  a  new  broker?” 

Not  necssarily. 

Maybe  your  new  broker  is  more  alive  and  up-to-date 
than  all  of  your  old  ones.  Maybe  you  should  listen  to 
him  and  forget  your  old  brokers  until  you  have  learned 
from  personal  observation  whether  or  not  your  new 
representative  is  on  the  track  you  want  to  follow. 

In  every  paper  and  trade  magazine  we  read  that 
great  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  distribution  of 
canned  foods.  We  haven’t  seen  anything  yet. 

Get  out  on  the  trade  and  learn  for  yourself  what  is 
taking  place.  Do  not  spend  your  time  in  your  broker’s 
office.  And  you  should  not  spend  it  in  calling  on  your 
jobbers. 

The  neck  of  the  grocery  distribution  bottle  is  the  re¬ 
tail  grocer.  You  must  sell  your  goods  to  him  and  he  in 
turn  must  sell  them  to  the  housewife. 

Great  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  selling  of  gro¬ 
ceries  at  retail.  Twenty  years  ago  we  used  to  see  a 
great  chain  store  organization  with  one  store  in  town, 
a  cashier,  several  clerks  and  delivery  wagon  after  de¬ 
livery  wagon  drawn  up  to  the  store  in  the  morning  and 
busy  all  day  delivering  groceries. 

Soon  we  learned  that  these  large  stores  were  to  be 
abandoned,  shut  up  tight  and  that  the  chain  store  was 
placing  little  stores  all  over  town.  Later  we  saw  some 
of  these  little  chain  stores  on  the  edge  of  town  close. 
We  learned  they  did  not  pay  and  that  field  was  left  to 
the  independent  grocer. 

A  few  years  later  we  saw  meats  going  into  some  of 
these  stores  and  saw  that  trade  was  increasing.  Then 
we  saw  meats  go  out  of  some  of  these  stores  and  that 
it  was  being  concentrated  in  a  few  stores  located  where 
traffic  was  greatest. 

In  Pittsburgh  there  has  been  recently  opened  a  food 
market  that  cost  over  $100,000  to  open.  Plans  were 
drawn  for  the  opening  of  at  least  three  others  by  the 


same  interests.  One  is  about  ready  to  open  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  town  or  city  near  Pittsburgh.  Its 
owners  will  spend  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
fitting  it  up  and  stocking  it  before  the  doors  are  ever 
opened  to  the  public. 

Here  you  see  the  chain  grocery  store  swing  in  opera¬ 
tion  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  and  then  back. 

About  ten  years  ago  John  Doe  was  the  leading  retail 
grocer  in  town.  My,  his  store  was  certainly  the  neat¬ 
est,  cleanest  and  brightest  store  in  town.  John’s  boy 
grew  up,  graduated  from  high  school  and  went  into 
the  grocery  business  with  his  father.  Things  went 
along  about  as  usual.  John  always  figured  he  had  about 
the  best  retail  grocery  store  in  town.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  some  of  the  other  retailers  heard  about  a 
movement  under  way  for  the  improvement  in  arrange¬ 
ment  of  grocery  stores.  They  inquired  where  they 
could  learn  more  about  this  movement  and  whether  or 
not  it  might  be  adapted  to  their  needs.  They  secured 
a  speaker  who  was  familiar  with  what  was  being  done 
in  other  cities. 

The  speaker  had  a  motion  picture  that  showed  an  old 
store  and  then  just  what  was  done  toward  making  it 
modem.  Everybody  who  saw  the  picture  and  who 
heard  the  lecture  went  home  determined  to  modernize 
his  store.  Then  some  of  the  leaders  got  together  and 
decided  to  swap  ideas  weekly,  to  advertise  and  to  see 
what  they  could  do  toward  keeping  some  of  the  trade 
that  seemed  to  be  slipping  away  from  them. 

John  went  into  the  advertising  group,  went  to  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  association,  but  never  got 
around  to  doing  anything  about  rearranging  his  store. 

He  is  going  to  do  it  next  month  or  as  soon  as  school 
is  out  and  trade  is  a  little  slack.  Bless  your  soul,  he’s 
got  to  rearrange  his  store.  Today  it  is  the  most  poorly 
arranged,  the  oldest  appearing  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
retail  grocery  stores  in  his  town. 

And  only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  the  best  store  of  its 
kind  in  his  city. 

Before  you  censure  your  broker  because  he  asks  you 
to  do  certain  things  toward  improving  your  pack,  look 
around  for  several  days  in  the  retail  stores  selling  your 
pack  and  see  whether  or  not  your  goods  are  up  to  the 
grade,  appearance  and  quality  demanded  by  the  house¬ 
wife  of  today.  Maybe  your  broker  who  is  bothering 
you  so  much  is  much  nearer  right  concerning  what  the 
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Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Ac^usters 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com¬ 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  Prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


I  We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are  | 

I  not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and  | 

I  are  saving  money  for  their  users.  | 

I  A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request  | 

I  FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO.  I 

I  KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN  | 

1  Also  Manufactruers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors  | 
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The  Morral  Com  Husking  Machine 

Eithmr  Singlm  or  Double 

The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Manufacturers 
Com  Husking'  Macklues 
Com  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 
Ziahellng  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


BBOWH  BOGGS  FOUHDBY  * 
MACHINE  CO.,  Btd. 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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public  demands  than  you  and  your  older  representa¬ 
tives. 

If  you  are  packing  good  goods,  worth  all  you  ask  for 
them,  and  if  you  are  asking  and  getting  a  fair  price, 
make  no  change  in  the  quality  you  are  packing  except 
to  pack  it  better  if  you  can  for  the  same  money,  f.  o.  b. 
your  factory. 

This  looks  like  a  year  when  the  weak-minded  will  be 
scared  by  the  strong-arm  buyer  into  packing  some¬ 
thing  to  a  price.  This  will  be  the  greatest  danger  you 
will  have  to  face  in  1930.  Don’t  do  it  if  you  value  your 
reputation  and  your  business. 

There  is  no  market  in  the  United  States  so  poor  that 
good  canned  foods  can  not  be  sold  there  in  profitable 
quantities. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  an  experience  only  recently 
which  bears  this  statement  out  in  every  particular. 

Three  years  ago  this  distributor  went  cash  and  carry 
and  determined  to  buy  only  cheap  canned  foods.  He 


said  he  was  selling  for  cash,  in  a  cheap  town  and  that 
quality  canned  foods  would  not  move.  This  spring  the 
buyer  ran  short  of  No.  10  com  and  in  order  to  fill  an 
order  bought  50  cases  of  com  that  cost  and  was  worth 
75  cents  more  per  dozen  than  what  he  bought  in  the 
fall.  When  my  friend  called  on  him  to  talk  things  over, 
the  buyer  smiled  sheepishly  and  ordered  200  cases  of 
the  better  No.  10  com  for  future  delivery.  He  said  his 
customer  would  not  go  back  to  the  cheaper  grade  once 
he  learned  how  good  something  could  be  that  cost, 
after  all,  only  a  little  more. 

Don’t  fail  to  keep  up  your  quality  this  year,  but  if 
you  need  to,  bring  your  labels  up  to  date,  improve  your 
shipping  container  if  you  can,  work  more  closely  than 
ever  with  your  distributors,  become  more  friendly  with 
them  and  keep  abreast  with  the  times. 

If  you  don’t,  1930  and  every  year  as  long  as  you  can 
stay  in  business  will  be  a  poor  year. 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


New  Tri-State  Cannery — A  new  canning  corporation 
in  the  Tri-State  area  has  been  formed  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  incorporated  by  Charles  G.  Guyer,  C.  F.  Boyer 
and  A.  B.  Dick,  all  of  Wilmington.  The  corporation, 
which  has  been  granted  a  Delaware  charter,  has 
500,000  shares  of  stock  of  no  par  value  authorized.  It 
was  formed  to  deal  in  and  pack  canned  foods  for  food. 

Interested  in  Cannery — Mr.  W.  S.  Carawan,  grower 
and  distributor  of  potatoes,  peas  and  other  vegetables 
at  Columbia,  N.  C.,  is  interested  in  establishing  a  can¬ 
nery. 

Cold  Storage  for  Fresh  Produce — New  cold  storage 
plants  are  being  installed  by  the  American  Company, 
of  Arkansas,  wholesale  grocers,  with  headquarters  at 
Little  Rock,  in  its  branch  units  at  Texarkana  and  Mc- 
Gehen.  The  equipment  will  be  used  in  the  handling  of 
produce,  fresh  fmits  and  vegetables  for  the  trade 
served  by  the  two  plants. 

Cherries  and  Peaches  Suffer — The  results  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  cherry  and  peach  orchards  around  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  indicate  that  the  recent  cold  spell,  accompanied 
by  freezing  tempertures,  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  potential  crop.  The  cherry  crop  has  been  damaged 
approximately  45  per  cent,  especially  the  Montmorency 
trees,  the  variety  most  extensively  canned  and  pre¬ 
served  in  the  plants  throughout  the  fruit  belt.  It  is  in¬ 
choated  that  the  peach  harvest  will  be  the  lightest  in 
several  years. 

Incorporated — ^The  Central  Minnesota  Canning  Com- 
)  any,  Winthrop,  Minn.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $70,000.  Officers  of  the  company  are: 
President.  C.  M.  Carlson,  Cokato;  vice-president,  F.  E. 
Pearson,  Winthrop;  secretary-treasurer,  G.  A.  Carnes, 
Winthrop. 

New  Dehydrating  Method — A  charter  has  recently 
been  granted  under  Maryland  laws  to  The  Andrea  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  will  shortly  place  upon  the  market  spe¬ 
cial  dehydrating  apparatus  covering  a  method  per¬ 
fected  and  patented  by  A.  Louise  Andrea. 


The  unusual  features  of  the  Andrea  method  include 
the  use  of  a  w'ater  pan  in  each  dehydrating  unit,  so  that 
the  desired  result  is  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  a  separate  current  of  mild,  moist  heat  over  each  pan 
of  fresh  product.  This  method  thoroughly  dries  the 
foods  without  case-hardening  or  bursting  the  food  cells 
and  retains  fully  the  natural  color,  flavor  and  food 
value  of  fruits,  vegetables,  berries,  fish  and  meats. 

Offices  of  The  Andrea  Corporation  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  1501  Guilford  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
where  a  series  of  demonstrations  and  luncheons  are  to 
be  given. 

Link-Belt  Moves  Baltimore  Office — Effective  at  once, 
Link-Belt  Company’s  Baltimore,  Md.,  office  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  913  Lexington  Building.  The  telephone  num¬ 
ber  remains  the  same — Calvert  5741. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Alexander  is  in  charge  of  this  office,  and 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Reese  handles  the  sales  of  Link-Belt  Pos¬ 
itive  Power  Transmission  Equipment,  including  Link- 
Belt  Silent  Chain  Drives,  Roller  Chain  Drives,  Herring¬ 
bone  Gears  and  Herringbone  Speed  Reducers. 

Increased  demand  for  elevating,  conveying  and 
power  transmission  chains  and  machinery  in  the  Bal¬ 
timore  territory  has  necessitated  this  change. 

)  JOHN  S.  LUSK  DEAD 


ONE  of  the  old  figures,  familiar  in  canning  circles 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  John  S.  Lusk,  died  Fri¬ 
day,  May  2nd,  at  his  home  on  West  North  Ave. 
Up  until  two  years  ago  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Simp¬ 
son  &  Doeller  Company,  well-known  label  printers. 
John  S.  Lusk,  “Manney”  Miller,  John  Doeller,  Sr.,  and 
a  coterie  of  Baltimore’s  canners  could  always  be  found 
together,  and  a  jolly  bunch  they  were. 

Mr.  Lusk  had  reached  the  fine  old  age  of  86,  and  died 
on  his  birthday,  and  will  be  mourned  by  a  long  list  of 
friends. 
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MEET  THE  c  ANNY  COOK 

A  WELCOME  RADIO  VISITOR  IN  A 


The  Canny  Cook — a  new  and  spar¬ 
kling  personality  in  the  world  of  food-  ^ 
stuffs — already  a  familiar  and  welcome 
guest  in  the  homes  of  millions  of  house¬ 
wives.  The  wise  and  delightful  Radio 
ambassador  for  the  Canned  Food 
industry  of  America.  Thousands  of 
letters — coming  in  from  every  town  and 
village  in  America  have  proved  how 
gladly  the  Canny  Cook  with  his  pleasant 
and  instructive  message  of  menus, 
recipes,  and  cooking  suggestions  is 
being  received. 


daily  to  the  housewives  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Use  the  tie-up  newspaper 
advertising  mats  which  we  gladly 
furnish  on  request.  It  is  the  canned 
food  sales  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Do  make  the  most  of  it. 


Nothing  like  this  has  ever  happened 
before  in  the  history  of  canned  foods. 
Now  is  the  time  to  co-operate  with  a  real 
merchandising  force  which  is  working 
for  you  every  day,  in  all  the  Radio 
homes  in  the  land.  Feature  canned 
foods  in  your  stores  and  windows — pep 
your  salesmen  on  the  wonderful  story 
of  canned  foods  as  it  is  being  delivered 


Tune  in — ^TheHour  of  the  Canny  Cook 
over  N.  B.  C.,  Coast  to  Coast  hook  up. 
Red  Network  and  all  supplementary 
networks. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this  kind  of 
information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share  and 
keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and 

invite  your  communication. 


PEAS 

Lewes,  Del.,  May  5,  1930 — Peas  are  in  bloom  and 
generally  the  crop  is  looking  good,  but  we  need  rain 
very  badly. 

Townsend,  Del.,  May  5,  1930 — Acreage  10  per  cent 
increase.  They  were  well  seeded  and  got  a  good 
start.  Weather  hot  and  dry.  The  crop  prospect  is 
already  hurt  and  every  day  of  dry  weather  is  going 
to  materially  reduce  yield.  D  o  not  think  we  have 
over  an  80  per  cent  chance  now.  Crop  is  in  serious 
condition  at  this  time. 

Denton,  Md.,  May  3,  1930 — Dry  weather;  need 
rain.  Crop  not  as  far  advanced  as  last  year  this 
time.  Acreage  increased  10  per  cent. 

Frederick,  Md.,  May  7,  1930 — Planted  early  and 
started  off  nicely,  but  for  the  past  ten  days  it  has 
been  very  dry,  and  this  dry  weather  is  beginning  to 
have  its  effect,  as  acreage  is  turning  yellow.  If  we 
do  not  have  rain  soon  we  are  very  much  afraid  the 
damage  will  be  considerable. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  May  5,  1930 — Acreage  110  per  cent. 
Condition  good,  but  in  need  of  rain. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  May  5,  1930 — All  crops  are  showing 
effects  of  dry  weather. 

Westminster,  Md.,  May  2,  1930 — This  is  the  only 
crop  that  has  been  planted  so  far,  and  writh  respect 
to  acreage  would  state  that  we  believe  there  is  about 
the  same  acreage  planted  as  in  former  years,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  the  stand  is  good,  and  wdth  fa¬ 
vorable  weather  conditions  we  should  have  a  good 
yield. 

TOMATOES 

Camden,  Del.,  May  .5,  1930 — Plants  late  because  of 
the  early  cool  season  and  present  dry  weather. 

Townsend,  Del.,  May  5,  1930 — Acreage  normal; 
plants  late.  Will  not  set  before  June  1st. 

Marion  Station,  Md.,  May  5,  1930 — It  is  too  early 
to  estimate.  If  we  can  get  plants  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable,  the  increase  will  be  about  25 
per  cent.  Very  dry  with  plants  scarce. 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  May  5,  1930 — ^Too  early  to  com¬ 
ment.  Prospective  acreage  same  as  1929.  Our  sales 
during  past  two  weeks  increased  so  as  to  bring  them 
virtually  up  to  normal. 

North  Girard,  Pa.,  May  5,  1930 — ^We  wall  not  start 
setting  our  plants  until  the  25th  of  May.  Our  acre¬ 
age  will  be  about  20  per  cent  greater  than  in  1929, 

Humboldt,  Tenn.,  May  5,  1930 — Acreage  contract¬ 
ed  about  125  per  cent  of  1929  and  condition  75  per 
cent.  Weather  too  dry  to  get  stand  of  plants. 


Tazewell,  Tenn.,  May  6,  1930 — ^We  are  having  the 
worst  dry  spell  for  this  time  of  year  we  have  ever 
had.  It  looks  like  they  will  be  late  on  account  of 
plants.  Seed  is  not  coming  ^up. 

CORN 

Townsend,  Del.,  May  5,  1930 — ^Weather  ideal  for 
planting.  Acreage  reduced  10  per  cent.  First  plant¬ 
ing  today. 

BEETS 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  May  5,  1930 — Acreage  same  as 
1929.  Too  early  to  give  any  definite  information. 

BEANS 

Bordentow^n,  N.  J.,  May  5,  1930 — Stringless:  Acre¬ 
age  same  as  1929.  First  planting  not  up,  due  to  the 
drought,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  will  not  be  over  50  per 
cent  normal. 

North  Girard,  Pa.,  May  5,  1930 — Green  and  Wax: 
Crops  will  not  be  planted  for  about  two  weeks.  Acre¬ 
age  at  least  15  per  cent  less  than  in  1929. 

Humboldt,  Tenn.,  May  5,  1930 — Green:  Acreage 
100  per  cent ;  condition  100  per  cent. 

TURNIP  GREENS 

Humboldt,  Tenn.,  May  5,  1930 — 100  per  cent  in  both 
acreage  and  quality. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Humboldt,  Tenn.,  May  5,  1930 — Acreage  75  per  cent. 
Too  early  to  estimate  yield. 

FRUIT 

Camden,  Del.,  May  5,  1930 — Apples:  One  of  largest 
blooms  in  history  of  this  section.  Pollenization  weather 
was  very  favorable.  Looks  like  bumper  crop. 

Bradenton,  Fla.,  May  5,  1930 — Grai^fruit:  At  pres¬ 
ent  crop  for  next  season  (1930-1931)  bids  fair  to  be  the 
largest  ever  produced  in  Florida. 

Easton,  Md.,  May  3,  1930 — Apples:  250  acres.  Stay- 
mans  badly  hurt.  Cannot  state  definitely  exact  damage 
by  freeze  of  April  30,  but  it  certainly  did  lots  of  dam¬ 
age.  Very  dry  and  need  rain  badly. 

Orrtanna,  Pa.,  May  5,  1930 — Apples  100  per  cent 
Cherries  50  per  cent. 

Humboldt,  Tenn.,  May  5,  1930 — Strawberries:  25 
per  cent  decrease  in  acreage.  Dry  weather  curtailing 
yield. 
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THE  “HOUR  OF  THE  CANNY  COOK”  HAS  AN 
ALL-STAR  CAST 


The  guest  speakers  who  appear  on  the  “Hour  of 
the  Canny  Cook”  radio  programs  sj^nsored  by 
the  National  Canners  Association  might  well  be 
termed  the  “Who’s  Who”  of  the  food  world. 

Eminent  scientists,  such  as  Dr.  Walter  H.  Eddy,  of 
Columbia  University;  Dr.  C.  0.  Ball,  of  the  Research 
Division  of  the  American  Can  Company ;  Dr.  T.  F.  Koh- 
man,  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  appear  regularly  on  the  “Hour  of  the 
Canny  Cook.” 

In  non-technical  language,  they  tell  the  housewives 
of  the  nation  something  of  the  scientific  precautions 
and  manufacturing  skill  that  contribute  so  materially 
to  the  wholesomeness  and  quality  of  canned  foods.  As 
countless  letters  of  appreciation  testify,  these  instruc¬ 
tive  and  interesting  talks  go  a  long  way  toward  break¬ 
ing  down  many  old-fashioned  prejudices  against  can¬ 
ned  foods. 

The  convenience  and  economy  of  canned  foods  have 
long  been  recognized  by  the  average  housewife,  but 
now  through  such  splendid  endorsements  by  undis¬ 
puted  authorities,  women  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
canned  foods  are  truly  the  finest,  most  wholesome 
foods  that  money  can  buy. 

In  addition  to  this  group  of  scientists,  “The  Hour  of 
the  Canny  Cook”  includes  a  number  of  speakers  di¬ 
rectly  associated  with  the  serving  of  food  in  establish¬ 
ments  long  noted  for  their  splendid  cuisine. 

Heretofore,  some  exclusive  hotels  and  restaurants 
have  taken  pride  in  announcing  to  the  world  that  they 
specialized  in  fresh  foods.  Anyone  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  restaurant  business  knows  that  canned  foods 
have  always  been  used  in  abundance  by  leading  cafes 
everywhere. 

“The  Hour  of  the  Canny  Cook”  has  brought  before 
the  microphone  noted  chefs  of  some  of  America’s 
leading  hotels  and  restaurants  to  tell  the  women  of  the 
radio  audience  that  canned  foods  are  delicious,  whole¬ 
some,  and  do  fulfill  a  large  percentage  of  their  food 
requirements. 

Such  celebrities  as  Rene  Black,  chef  of  the  Central 
Park  Casino,  one  of  New  York’s  smartest  restaurants ; 
Allan  MacDougall,  of  the  Alice  Foote  MacDougall  Res¬ 
taurants;  Roger  Cretaux,  chef-steward  of  the  well- 
known  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York  City;  H.  Villar,  of 
the  He  de  France,  of  the  justly  famous  French  Line, 
and  others  have  appeared  in  the  “Canny  Cook  Hour” 
and  testified  to  the  merits  of  canned  foods. 

Not  only  do  these  celebrities  give  a  whole-hearted 
endorsement  to  canned  foods,  but  they  make  specific 
recipe  suggestions  for  new  and  varied  uses  of  canned 
foods  in  every-day  menus.  The  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  report  thousands  of  requests  for  these  recipes 
and  menu  suggestions. 

As  a  further  variation  of  the  programs,  there  are  a 
number  of  home  economics  experts,  who  appear  before 
the  microphone  in  this  interesting  period.  These  na¬ 
tionally-known  women  have  for  many  years  been  ad¬ 
vising  housewives  on  all  phases  of  successful  home 
management  and  their  ideas  and  suggestions  are 
eagerly  looked  for  and  appreciated.  The  unqualified 
recommendations  that  they  have  given  to  canned  foods 
have  undoubtedly  given  countless  women  a  new  and 
better  appreciation  of  their  many  advantages. 


In  this  important  group  of  speakers  are  such  well- 
known  women  as  Katherine  Fisher,  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute ;  Ruth  Atwater,  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association;  Alice  Blinn,  of  the  Delineator  Maga¬ 
zine  ;  Emma  Holloway,  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  and  others. 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  from  the  types  of  programs 
used  in  the  “Hour  of  the  Canny  Cook”  that  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  individual  tastes  are  pleased  and  that  aU  listen¬ 
ers  are  receiving  instructive  and  helpful  facts  pertain¬ 
ing  to  canned  foods.  The  appearance  of  these  authori¬ 
ties  gives  an  authenticity  to  the  recommendations  of 
canned  foods  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  other¬ 
wise. 

Alert  distributors  of  canned  foods  are  making  every 
effort  to  secure  the  maximum  benefits  from  this  new 
and  significant  merchandising  force.  They  are  arrang¬ 
ing  attractive  displays  of  canned  foods  in  their  win¬ 
dows  and  throughout  their  stores.  Salesmen  are  talk¬ 
ing  and  pushing  canned  foods  and  every  customer 
coming  into  the  store  is  asked  if  she  is  hearing  the 
canned  foods  radio  programs.  Many  retailers  report 
also  that  they  arrange  to  have  their  store’s  radio  tuned 
in  every  morning  on  the  “Hour  of  the  Canny  Cook,” 
so  as  to  acquaint  their  own  sales  force  as  well  as  their 
customers  with  the  programs. 

A  very  decided  acceleration  of  sales  has  already  been 
reported  by  distributors  who  have  coroperated  with 
the  radio  campaign  from  its  inception.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  taken  advantage  of  this  new  and  favorable  con¬ 
sumer  attitude  toward  canned  foods  will  find  it  decid¬ 
edly  to  their  interests  to  do  so  at  once,  as  its  sales  and 
nrofit-building  possibilities  are  too  great  to  be  over¬ 
looked. 


BOILING  MILK  IN  ALUMINUM  DOES  NOT 
DESTROY  VITAMIN  C 


ALUMINUM  cooking  utensils  have  no  selective  de- 
structive  action  on  the  anti-scorbutic  vitamin  of 
milk,  according  to  the  results  of  experiments 
carried  out  at  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Milk,  man’s  most  nearly  perfect  food, 
has  particular  importance  in  the  dietary  of  the  infant 
and  child.  There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  boil 
milk  whenever  it  is  to  be  used  in  supplemental  feed¬ 
ing,  or  whenever  a  supply  is  of  doubtful  origin.  In  thus 
safeguarding  the  health  of  children  against  micro¬ 
organisms  and  in  providing  for  better  assimilation  of 
the  proteins,  mothers  may  be  assured  that  when  they 
use  aluminum  utensils  for  the  preparation  of  milk  they 
are  not  depriving  this  invaluable  foodstuff  of  its  anti¬ 
scorbutic  properties. 

In  the  Mellon  Institute  experiments,  milk  was  boiled 
lightly  for  five  minutes  in  aluminum  or  glass  contain¬ 
ers.  Some  destruction  of  vitamin  C  occurred  in  each 
case  as  a  result  of  the  boiling,  but  the  metallic  utensils 
exerted  no  greater  action  than  did  those  of  glass.  An¬ 
other  interesting  observation  is  that  winter  milk  from 
ensilage-fed  ocws  is  practically  as  potent  in  vitamin  C 
as  the  best  summer  milk  from  cows  on  pasturage. 

Full  details  of  the  experiments  will  be  supplied  by 
Mellon  Institute  on  request. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  oflTered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers, 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Burt  Labeling  Machine  for  Nos.  1,  2,  2^  &  3  cans. 

1  Ayars  Tomato  Filler  No.  3  Cans. 

4  Morral  Corn  Cutters. 

1  Robins  National  Tomato  Peeler  complete. 

1  25  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

2  Pulp  Fillers  for  No.  1  cans. 

All  in  first  class  working  order.  Attractive  prices. 
The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Circular  Peerless  Exhauster. 

A  number  of  good  Screens  for  Colossus  Grader; 

3  5-16”,  1  9-16”,  1  7-16”,  1  11-32”,  and  2  9-32”. 

Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Ayars  Fillers,  suitable  for  Malt  Syrup  and  other 
light  or  heavy  liquids.  Capacity  60  -  70  cans  per 
minute. 

2  Ayars  Can  Coolers  or  Sterilizers. 

This  equipment  can  be  seen  at  any  time.  We  will 
dispose  of  it  at  a  fair  price. 

Address  Box  A-1752  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE- 

We  have  a  few  new  machines  in  stock  viz. 

Two  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Fillers  No.  10. 

Ten  Tomato  Inspection  Tables  for  peeled  Tomatoes. 
Five  Conveyors  with  Syrupers  attached. 

Beet  Graders  on  order  only. 

We  will  be  glad  to  mail  circulars  and  quote  prices. 
Frank  M.  Wright  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  106,  Clean,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— A  bargain.  One  Five  Grade  Monitor  String 
Bean  Grader.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new. 

Address  Box  A-1748  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED —  Max  Ams  No.  128  Double  Seamer,  1917  or 
later  model,  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1740  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  No.  2  Monitor  Bean  Cutter  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

Pennsylvania  Packing  House,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

WANTED — To  purchase  Pea  Viner  complete,  in  first 
class  condition. 

John  W.  Humbert,  Union  Mills,  Md. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE— 3000  pounds  Wax  Bean  Seed  Sure  Crop  or 
New  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed. 

2000  lbs  Burpee’s  Green  Stringless  Bean  Seed. 

1200  lbs  Giant  Green  Stringless  Bean  Seed. 

Associated  Seed  Growers  1929  growing. 

The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE- 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  at  16c  lb. 

Burgee  Stringless  at  15c  lb. 

Bountifuls  at  22c  lb. 

New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  at  20c  lb. 

Hendersons  at  16c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices. 

S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  201  Washington  St., 
New  York  City 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— Golden  Bantam  and  Hickox  Corn  Seed. 
Germination,  1929  crop. 

Snider  Packing  Corp., Temple  Bldg.,  Rochester, N.  Y. 
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FOR  SALE— 3000  lbs.  Associated  grown  Burpee  Green 
Pod  Stringless  Bean  Seed. 

Geo.  W.  McComas  &  Co.,  Monrovia,  Md. 

Miscellaneous— For  Sale 


FOR  SALE— Grapefruit  Canning  Plant,  fully  equipped 
at  Auburndale,  Florida.  On  switch  both  Altantic 
Coast  Line  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroads.  Capa¬ 
city  over  100,000  cases. 

Edmund  Rushmore,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe 

and  Greater  Baltimore.  Shipments  April  15th  to 
June  15th.  Stocky,  graded  and  hand  selected  plants. 
Shipping  capacity  million  per  day.  We  guarantee 
good  order  delivery  and  plants  that  will  please  the 
most  critical  canning  trade.  Millions  of  Cabbage  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  also.  Wire  or  write  to 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  $1.25  per  thousand,  tomato 
plants  after  May  10th.  These  plants  from  best  seed 
obtainable  and  carefully  selected,  have  many  varie¬ 
ties. 

Hastings  Cannery,  McClure,  Ill. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— Capable  Superintendent  for  Can  Making  Factory. 
State  years  of  experience,  give  references  and  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected. 

Mark  W.  Judd  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

WANTED —Thoroughly  practical  corn  canner  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  new  five  line  plant  producing  quality  pack.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  whole  grain  corn  packing  desirable.  Must  make  at  least 
one  year  contract.  Send  full  particulars,  experience,  references, 
salary  wanted,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  1753  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— We  have  an  interesting  opportunity  to  offer  a  practi¬ 
cal  canner  familiar  with  vegetable  and  fruit  canning  and  preser¬ 
ving.  Superior  home  conditions.  Private  enterprise.  Must 
have  excellent  references.  Splendid  chance  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1743  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — All  round  practical  canner  and  millwright  for  small 
plant  in  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Must  understand  packing  of 
fancy  Cherries,  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Puree,  able  to 
handle  help  and  keep  machinery  in  repair.  Work  starts  at  once. 
Give  full  particulars. 

, '  '  Address  Box  B-1754  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situation — Wanted 

WANTED— Position  as  factory  Superintendent  in  a  canning  plant. 
20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1742  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  lady  of  the  house  demands 
style.  Catch  her  eye  with  a 
“dressy”  label- a Gamse Label. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

L^ifh  o^apn  er's 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


4'“’ 

Glues 

Gums 

For  every  purpose. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Company 

387  Tenth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Congultants  to  the  Canning  Induatry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Inveatigationa 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size 
No.  2  size 
No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$14.83  per  M. 
20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  or  TIN  riATt  -  BIACK  IRON  -  CALVANIICO  IRON  •  IIRR| 


MlTAi  SICNi 


DKRIAV  riXTURIS 


%  Field  Hamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


DOC 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning’’ 

As  an  insurance  agsdnat  loss 


Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baliimore,  Md. 


9. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 

- Small  Space  j 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928  j 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid  i 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc.  | 
Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Welb  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  {isures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V^ . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Lar^e,  No.  2V^ . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium.  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Balto. 


8.40 

2.80 


BAKED  BEANSt 


Plain,  No.  1 . 66 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 76 

No.  1  . 66 

No.  2%  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.50 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced.  No.  2 . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


4.60 
1.20 
1.00 

6.60 
1.00 
6.00 


2.40 


1.86 


1.65 


1.06 


1.76 


1.60 

1.16 

4.50 

6.00 

6.00 


.96 

4.26 

.95 

4.25 


1.45 

1.35 

1.25 

8.25 
1.15 
1.06 

.95 

5.50 

1.10 

3.26 


.96 

4.60 

1.06 

6.00 


N.Y. 

8.16 

8.10 

8.20 

8.26 

2!66 

2.70 

2.66 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 


.86 

1.06 

".90 


1.66 

6.60 


1.06 

6.60 


1.16 


1.00 

Out 


1.60 


9.00 


1.90 


1.20 


6.60 


1.16 

4.76 


6.00 


1.40 


1.65 

1.35 

1.30 


1.20 


•9214 

6.50 

1.16 

3.90 


1.16 

6.50 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.80 

No.  10  .  3.80 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


4.60 


SPINACH* 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.60 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.76 


No.  3 
No.  10 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1. 

P.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


1.70  tl.70 
1.76  tl.76 
4.50  *4.25 


.67% 

.65 

1.00 

.96 

1.65 

1.60 

6.00 

4.75 

.55 

.55 

.90 

.87% 

1.60 

1.60 

4.26 

4.16 


4.40 


Canned  Fish 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

.90 

+  .96 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

2.76 

2.95 

No.  2%  . 

. 

1.26 

Choice  . 

3.60 

3.30 

No.  8  . 

1.36 

*1.40 

Fancy  . 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

*4.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

9.25 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried 
No.  10  . 

Limas, 

1.20 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

2.85 

2.70 

2.60 

2.45 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried 
No.  2  . 

Limas, 

1.30 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.20 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.40 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

8.60 

10.00 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00  3.65 

No.  10s  .  14.76  12.75 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 66  .60 

Na  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  4.36 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 60  .62% 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.26  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.76  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 4.60  4.76 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.26  2.16 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.00  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.46 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  7.25  ._.... 

No.  2,  Preserved .  1.76 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


HERRING  ROE* 

1  nn 

1  Aft 

.  1.40 

1  Rft 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-ib.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.26 

5  oz . 1.36 

8  oz .  2.60 

10  oz.  .  2.70 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.60 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  Now  1 . 

Flat,  No.  %..„ . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.46 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.16 

1.40 

1.60 


4.00 

2.20 


1.30 

2!60 


2.87% 


1.65 

4.86 

2.86 

1.66 
2.15 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  2.66 

No.  10  .  14.26  12.76 


SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. 


1.66  1.70 

1.80  1.70 


Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.45 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 


PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 85 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2b . . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.86 

1.70 

1.46 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

1.40 

1.86 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

1.10 

1.00 

1.02% 

1.00 

1.06 

6.76 

6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 

.70 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Jl  . 

1.00 

1.25 

1.42% 

4.00 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

CHERRIES* 


Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00  14.00 

California  Standard  2% .  3.10  3.26 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.40  3.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  8.76 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.26 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No  2%,  Y.  C.  2.00  2.20 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C...- .  2.36  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.90 

Bixtra  Slic^  Ydlow,  No.  1 .  1.60  1.80 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 .  1.46 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 .  1.20 

Peeled,  No.  10 . €.60  6.00 


SARDINEiS*  (Domestic),  per  case 


%  Oil,  Keylees  .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Decorated  .  *4.76 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keylees  . *3.60 

%  Oil,  Carton  .  *4.76 

%  Mustard,  Keylees  .  *3.16 

California,  %,  per  case .  *16.00 

Oval.  No.  1 .  *3.40 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 


White,  %s  . 

White,  %s  . 

I^ite,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s. 
Blue  Fin,  Is... 
Striped,  %b  ... 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s  ... 
Yellow,  Is  . 


.  8.00 

14.00  11.26 


7.60 

14.60 

6.60 

12.60 
7.60 

14.26 
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.  .  witk  botk  tke  will  an^  facility  to  overcome  all  ohstacles, 

CAN5  are  our  stock  in  trade  .  .  kut  our  Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyond  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it’s  a  3^  kour>per>day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

BoruCMt 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  .  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
kacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BOYLE  PLAnT-81t  S-WOLEE  ST-BaLTEMORE •  MD- 


AN  EPISODE 
OF  PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE  • 

“Up  from  the  hillr  of  Maryland’  11 
.  .  a  machine  with  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stopr  dead  .  .  it  must 
he  replaced.  W’e  are  ashed  to  find 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  .  of  COUrSCl 
A  “spare”  located  in  tlie  plant  of  11' 
another  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
hy  truck  the  same  night,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  tke  morning  .  II 
at  jeven  o  ’clock.  11 

• .  .  just  a  hit  of  exercise  for  our  ovn  II 
emergency  man. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  MAY  12,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Low  Priced  Fresh  Spinach — Tomato  Growing  On  a 
Large  Scale — Most  Canned  Food  Prices  Lower. 

OW  FARM  RELIEF  WORKS— Friday,  May  2nd, 
nice  spinach  sold  in  the  wholesale  market  in 
Baltimore  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  local  grow¬ 
ers  were  complaining  that  Norfolk  (Va.)  spinach  was 
hurting  the  market.  The  inference  is  that  Norfolk 
spinach  was  selling  below  30  cents. 

The  canners  who  normally  would  welcome  spinach 
at  this  price,  and  w'ould  have  run  up  a  big  pack  while 
the  raw  product  is  cheap,  are  passing  it  up,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  because  canned  foods  buyers  will  not  buy 
spinach  in  sizable  lots.  And  the  canners  are  right 
not  to  tie  up  their  money,  and  then  wait  to  see  the  pack 
go  out  in  10  and  15  case  lots — at  low  prices.  Here  is 
one  real  cause  of  “glut  prices”  in  the  wholesale  market 
this  early  in  the  season.  And  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
it  has  not  been  a  good  spinach  season  as  the  ground 
has  been  hard  and  dry  for  nearly  two  months,  with  no 
warm  rains. 

And  here  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture :  the  house¬ 
wife  who  goes  to  her  grocer  or  retail  produce  man  is 
asked  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  quarter  peck  for  this 
same  spinach.  Think  of  it — 60  cents  to  80  cents  per 
peck,  $2.40  to  $3.20  per  bushel  for  this  30  cent  per 
bushel  spinach.  In  this  way  the  retailers  effectively 
block  the  marketing  of  this  spinach,  and  prevent  the 
relief  the  market  is  entitled  to.  They  could  very  read¬ 
ily  sell  this  spinach  at  30  cents  per  peck  and  make 
•  300  per  cent  on  the  cost,  and  people  would  take  it 
quickly,  and  the  surplus  would  be  used.  Moreover  the 
consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  low  prices 
paid  to  the  growers.  We  have  no  desire  to  advocate 
new  laws — but  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  law  which  would  compel  one  profit  on  any  farm  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  wholesaler,  and  but  one  profit  between  the 
wholesaler  and  the  consumer,  whether  that  profit  be 
paid  to  the  retailer  or  to  the  huckster,  and  that  both  of 
these  profits  be  limited  wdthin  reason.  25  per  cent 
over  the  grower’s  price  for  the  wholesaler,  and  not  to 


exceed  50  per  cent  over  the  w'holesaler’s  price  for  the 
retailer.  That  would  make  the  retail  price  of  this  spin¬ 
ach  14V4  cents  per  peck  to  the  housewife. 

Last  week  we  spoke  about  “cutting  out  the  fat,”  and 
here  you  have  a  crying  example  of  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  relief  back  to  the  grower  under  present  selling 
conditions  between  the  growers,  producers  and  the 
consumers. 

The  action  of  the  cannersnot  taking  this  cheap  spinach 
is  the  more  puzzling  when  it  is  known  that  California’s 
spinach  pack  for  1930  amounts  to  only  1,565,000  cases 
against  last  year’s  production  of  4,193,000  cases.  If 
conditions  were  normal  canned  spinach  would  be  good 
property  right  now%  and  undoubtedly  will  be. 

The  above  comment  is  made  as  of  May  2nd,  but  one 
week  later  finds  the  market  quoted,  at  wholesale,  from 
25  cents  to  40  cents  for  fresh  spinach.  Meantime  this 
whole  section  has  been  burning  up,  with  temperatures 
running  near  to  100  and  not  a  drop  of  rain. 

And  in  fairness  to  the  chains  it  must  be  added  that 
as  we  write  the  A.  &  P.  stores  are  offering  this  fresh 
spinach  at  5  cents  per  quarter  peck,  or  20  cents  per 
peck.  Again  the  chains  offer  an  outlet  for  a  surplus, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  consuming  public.  Until 
the  old  retailer  learns  this  lesson  there  is  little  use  in 
him  squealing  about  the  chains. 

Tomato  Acreage — The  Government  has  again  issued 
an  estimate  of  the  intended  acreage  for  canning  toma¬ 
toes  in  1930,  and  the  most  recent  Bulletin  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  says  about  it : 

The  intended  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  canning  or  manufacture 
in  1930  is  one-fourth  larger  than  the  acreage  grown  in  1929,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agnnculture  from  more 
than  500  firms  giving  their  intentions  to  grow  or  contract  toma¬ 
toes  this  season.  Last  season  the  same  firms  gp'ew  or  contracted 
about  53  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  estimated  for  manufacture' 
Intended  increases  are  indicated  in  all  states.  The  most  pro¬ 
nounced  expansion  of  acreage  is  apparently  being  planned  in 
some  of  the  states  which  normally  grow  the  largest  acreages, 
with  Indiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Tennessee  showing 
intended  acreages  more  than  a  third  greater  than  grown  in  1921. 

If  present  intentions  are  carried  out,  the  1930  acreage  will  be 
around  368,000  acres,  or  the  largest  acreage  on  record  during 
the  period  1918  to  1929.  A  yield  on  this  acreage  in  line  with  the 
average  yield  of  4.4  tons  during  the  past  five  years  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  production  of  1,619,000  tons.  This  production  would 
be  the  second  highest  during  the  period  1918  to  1929,  and  would 
be  only  one-tenth  smaller  than  the  record  production  of  1925. 
It  would  exceed  production  of  last  year  by  nearly  one-fifth  and 
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would  be  30  per  cent  larger  than  the  five-year  average  produc- 


tion  during  the  period  1925-1929. 

1925 

State 

Acres 

1927 

Acres 

a  1929 

Acres 

Intended 
1930  as 
per  cent 
of  1929 
P.  ct. 

New  York . 

.  13,550 

10,540 

13,600 

114 

New  Jersey . 

.  32,000 

30,000 

33,000 

120 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  4,780 

3,740 

3,420 

128 

Ohio  . 

.  8,560 

10,000 

10,950 

136 

Indiana  . 

.  67,340 

42,990 

59,840 

136 

Illinois  . 

5,110 

5,440 

128 

Michigan  . 

.  2,000 

1,800 

1,990 

121 

Iowa  . 

.  3,660 

4,080 

4,57.0 

132 

Missouri  . 

.  39,150 

19,440 

20,940 

143 

Delaware  . 

.  20,000 

15,000 

13,500 

108 

Maryland  . 

.  49,800 

34,410 

27,500 

106 

Virginia  . 

.  15,730 

6,420 

6,840 

116 

Kentucky  . 

.  9,550 

6,530 

6,820 

130 

Tennessee  . 

.  11,820 

8,450 

9,200 

148 

Arkansas  . 

.  20,340 

17,820 

22,600 

138 

Colorado  . 

.  3,040 

2,000 

1,920 

122 

Utah  . 

.  6,860 

5,200 

6,180 

123 

California  . 

.  30,000 

28,760 

41,680 

110 

Other  States . 

.  4,100 

3,310 

4,480 

123 

Total .  3-19,930  255,600  294,470  124.9 

a  Subject  to  revision.  * 

So  you  may  write  it  down  as  conclusive  that  the  can- 
ners  intend  to  increase  the  tomato  planting  25  per  cent ; 
but  whether  Nature  will  bring  the  blossoms  to  fruit 
as  expected,  remains  to  be  seen.  And  weather  condi¬ 
tions  this  past  week,  with  snow  and  freezing  in  the 
West ;  rains  in  the  Middle  West  and  burning  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  East,  are  not  such  as  to  indicate  good 
yields. 

The  MARKET — Prices  during  the  past  week,  on 
canned  foods,  have  not  been  encouraging.  In  the 
main  they  have  been  lower,  but  reports  say  that 
there  has  been  better  buying,  both  in  spots  and  fu¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  latter  some  canners  seem  to  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  amount  now  in  hand.  In  fact, 
that  is  the  contradictory  thing:  in  face  of  repeated 
complaints  of  poor  buying  of  futures  all  spring  and 
winter,  to  this  time,  there  now  seems  a  general  con¬ 
tentment  of  enough  futures  sold. 

They  are  cleaning  spots  down  to  the  vanishing  point, 
with  no  effect  upon  the  market ;  and  the  fruit  canners 
of  the  Coast,  in  wishing  to  be  in  line  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  are  offering  to  clean  out  at  reductions. 
And  the  chains  are  helping  them  to  that  end. 

Beans  are  off  slightly. 

Some  beets  are  off  slightly. 

No.  10  pumpkin  is  quoted  lower. 

No.  10  spinach  is  lower. 

And  standard  tomatoes  have  all  dropped  down  a  peg 
or  two. 

The  new  method  of  judging  the  market  is:  the  lower 
the  supply  on  hand,  and  the  more  insistant  the  demand 
— the  lower  the  market  price. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Situation  Unchanged — Chains  Buying  Bargain  Fruits. 
Opening  Prices  on  Salmon — Some  Buying  of  Toma¬ 
toes — Corn  Dull — Confidence  in  Asparagus. 

New  York,  May  8,  1930. 

HE  MARKET — It  is  impossible  to  report  any 
definite  change  in  the  general  canned  foods  sit¬ 
uation  in  this  market.  Prices  are  unchanged  and 
buying  activity  has  not  increased,  except  in  a  few  iso¬ 
lated  cases,  where  sudden  spurts  were  reported,  but 
died  out  quickly.  Opening  prices  have  been  made  on 
the  1930  pack  Columbia  River  chinook  salmon  by  the 


Columbia  River  Packers’  Association  on  the  same  basis 
as  last  year.  The  Association’s  action  was  followed  by 
the  other  leading  canners. 

Chain  stores  are  reported  in  the  market  for  fruit 
bargains,  being  willing  to  take  large  blocks  for  use  as 
“specials,”  but  bidding  too  far  under  the  market  to 
bring  about  consummation  of  sales.  Buyers  and  sellers 
are  not  yet  on  a  trading  basis  in  the  general  market, 
and  except  where  distress  lots  are  found,  buying  is 
nil.  However,  with  the  spot  fruit  situation  in  an  unset¬ 
tled  state,  futures  are  commanding  little  attention. 

Some  improvement  in  the  run  of  medium  sized 
shrimp  is  reported  by  Florida  packers,  following  an 
extended  spell  of  poor  catches  and  bad  fishing  weather. 
Southern  tomatoes  are  unchanged,  with  buying  of 
spots  sporadic. 

Salmon — The  Columbia  River  Packers  Association 
has  named  opening  prices  on  the  1930  pack  Columbia 
River  chinook  salmon  on  the  same  basis  as  last  year, 
$2.50  for  halves,  $4.50  for  No.  Is,  and  $3.75  for  halves 
ovals.  Shad  roe  packed  in  half-ovals  are  posted  at 
$4.25  by  some  of  the  canners  who  followed  the  lead  of 
the  Association  in  the  salmon  list.  Tentative  orders 
placed  before  the  naming  of  prices  are  expected  to  be 
confirmed  immediately,  as  this  pack  is  generally  well 
sold  up  in  advance. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Sporadic  buying  of  spots  was 
the  only  life  shown  in  this  market  this  week  as  far  as 
Southern  canned  tomatoes  were  concerned.  Prices  con¬ 
tinued  unchanged,  with  2s  at  90c.  The  No.  1  standards 
are  quoted  variously  at  55c  to  57V^c  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  For  3s  the  general  market  quotation  is 
$1.521/2>  although  offerings  have  been  made  at  $1.50 
even.  A  little  more  interest  was  shown  in  10s,  which 
sold  from  $4.15  to  $4.25. 

Corn — The  general  market  has  been  dull,  although 
spot  goods  have  sold  more  actively  this  week  than  for 
some  time  past.  Almost  no  activity  is  reported  in  fu¬ 
tures.  Prices  in  this  market,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  run  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  for  fancy  Golden  Bantam,  and  the  same 
for  Crosby.  Maryland  standard  is  quoted  at  90c  per 
dozen,  with  extra  standard  at  95c  to  $1.00.  Maryland 
fancy  crushed  runs  from  $1.10  to  $1.20.  Western 
standard  is  $1.05  to  $1.10  and  fancy  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Sardines — Movement  of  Maine  sardines  is  reported 
as  “fair,”  with  quotations  holding  around  $3.35  for 
quarter  keyless  oils,  f.  o.  b.  Eastport.  However,  it  is 
believed  here  that  business  is  still  being  done  at  the 
$3.25  level  by  some  packers. 

Canned  Fruits — Large  chain  store  interests  here 
have  entered  the  market  with  bids  for  large  blocks  of 
canned  fruit  to  use  as  weekly  “specials.”  However  at¬ 
tractive  their  proposals  were  in  regard  to  volume,  they 
were  not  so  as  to  price,  their  bids  being  too  far  below 
existing  prices  to  bring  about  actual  sales.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  they  have  offered  $1.40  to  $1.45  for  standard 
peaches,  whereas  sellers  are  loath  to  go  below  the  $1.55 
level.  Although  the  unsettled  market  has  brought 
about  a  wide  variance  in  the  report  of  prices  at  which 
goods  are  held,  none  seem  inclined  to  go  after  this 
chain  business  at  the  bid  prices. 

Dealing  in  fruit  has  also  been  slowed  this  week 
through  the  recent  cuts  announced  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  on  their  Del  Monte  goods,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  allowing  no  rebate  on  floor 
stocks  of  Del  Monte,  meaning  that  grocers  will  sustain 
a  fairly  heavy  loss  on  goods  in  stock. 
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Booking  of  futures  in  fruit  has  declined  almost  to  a 
minimum  here. 

Crab  Meat — Quotations  continue  here  at  the  >‘z5 
level,  with  a  few  reports  of  this  price  being  shaded  in 
large  movements.  Buying  has  not  been  very  active, 
however. 

Peas — The  situation  in  spot  peas  has  improved  con¬ 
siderably  here,  due  to  the  rapidly  diminishing  stocks 
of  quality  goods  in  first  hands.  More  interest  is  also 
being  shown  in  futures  as  a  result,  although  bookings 
are  far  from  normal.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  al¬ 
though  indications  point  to  higher  levels  for  wanted 
grades  of  spots. 

Asparagus — With  plans  decided  upon  for  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  very  successful  campaign  promoting  the 
use  of  California  canned  asparagus,  buyers  in  this 
market  are  operating  with  considerable  confidence  in 
placing  future  orders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  asparagus 
may  be  termed  the  outstanding  canned  food  commodity 
in  this  market,  so  far  as  activity  is  concerned.  No 
price  developments  have  been  reported. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ’“Oburver” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Optimish  in  the  Saddle — “Waiting”  Has  Dangers — 
No.  2 '/a  Tomatoes  All  Cleaned  Up  —  Cleaning  Up 
Everything  in  Peas  —  Corn  Draggy  —  Yellow  Corn 
Well  Introduced  —  Small  Spinach  Pack  —  Probable 
Price  Tendency. 

Chicago,  May  8,  1930. 

IMPROVING — General  conditions  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  and  canned  foods  distributors  report  a  fine, 
healthy  spring  business. 

Most  warehouses  are  exaggeratedly  bare  of  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  there  are  relatively  small  blocks  of  antici- 
pative  reserves. 

Canned  foods  brokers  register  an  impression  that 
much  business  which  ordinarily  develops  at  this  time 
of  year  has  not  taken  shape  as  yet,  and  feel  that  an 
enormous  volume  must  inevitably  develop  ere  long 
from  some  source.  They  report  exceptionally  light  fu¬ 
ture  sales  in  April,  although  good  spot  business  on 
whatever  was  available  for  current  needs. 

With  a  quite  unanimous  policy  of  “wait”  on  the  part 
of  big  interests  there  will  develop  a  point  where  too 
many  buyers  at  once  will  force  the  markets  up  on  them¬ 
selves  to  the  distinct  satisfaction  of  the  well-posted 
canner.  Such  a  condition  will  probably  begin  to  be  an¬ 
ticipated  and  discounted  by  unincumbered  buyers  with¬ 
in  the  next  week;  buyers  who  are  now  restricted  by 
more  or  less  dilatory  boards  of  directors,  however,  will 
probably  be  among  those  who  will  pay  penalty  for  de¬ 
lays  later. 

Tomatoes — This  week  has  registered  an  absolute 
cleanup  on  No.  21,4  size  in  first  hands,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  find  any  jobbers  owners  of  surpluses  who  will 
resell  except  at  almost  full  basis  to  the  retail  distrib¬ 
utors.  This  will  throw  added  strength  onto  the  No.  2 
size,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Eastern  surplus,  which 
has  been  wishing  for  some  market  support,  will  come 
into  a  strong  position  between  now  and  the  time  next 
crop  is  available. 

The  situation  on  future  tomatoes  is  still  open  to  dis¬ 
cussion.  Packers  feel  that  they  have  made  prices  as 


low  as  consistent ;  buyers  on  the  other  hand  are  equally 
firm,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  and  see  whetner  a 
meeting  of  minds  on  price  will  be  established  before 
next  crop. 

Peas — ^'Phe  extreme  shortage  everywhere  evident 
would  be  the  subject  for  more  market  disturbance  were 
it  not  for  the  feeling  throughout  the  trade  that  it  is  a 
healthy  orderly  situation  at  this  time  of  year  with  new 
crop  only  a  few  weeks  off.  Meanwhile  the  password  is 
“clean  up  everything,”  and  substitutes  of  grades  on 
canned  peas  are  general,  even  fussy  customers  standing 
for  it  without  excessive  complaint. 

No  particular  changes  in  price.  Pea  canners  expect 
a  fine  business  as  soon  as  they  can  submit  actual 
samples  of  next  crop  and  can  find  time  to  attend  ship¬ 
ments. 

Corn — Prices  unchanged,  but  interest  draggy.  Re¬ 
ports  reach  us  of  a  few  far-sighted  operators  wno  have 
laid  by  some  snaps  picked  up  from  tired  holders  which 
they  will  probably  tender  as  deliveries  on  1930  tali  sales 
unless  they  should  meanwhile  somehow  be  able  to 
awaken  stimulated  support  from  their  trade  by  forceful 
merchandising. 

Reports  of  some  firm  offers  at  low  prices  on  extra 
large  lots  being  turned  down  by  packers  indicates  that 
there  are  some  big  consuming  outlets  yet  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  and  that  canners  are  not  going  to  throw  away 
their  possible  years  returns  by  foolish  pricing  before 
the  crop  is  even  well  planted. 

With  a  short  crop  on  corn  this  neglected  staple  would 
have  a  year  in  the  limelight  which  is  about  due. 

Golden  Bantam  Corn — This  excellent  product  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  interest  in  a  remarkable  way.  The  over¬ 
production  of  it  in  1929,  following  several  remarx- 
able  seasons,  has  now  been  largely  relieved,  and  the 
public  has  been  contacted  through  many  new  channels 
to  an  appreciation  of  this  fine  quality.  Interest  seems 
to  be  good  on  both  whole  kernel  style,  also  the  creamed 
style  packs. 

Along  with  the  keen  demand  for  genuine  Golden 
Bantam  there  have  been  a  number  of  efforts  at  cheap¬ 
er  grade  of  yellow  corn,  and  in  at  least  some  instances 
a  good  following  on  such  pack  has  been  created,  which 
represents  in  a  measure  a  net  increase  in  corn  consump¬ 
tion.  Labeling  regulations  are  being  increasingly  en¬ 
forced,  so  as  to  protect  the  canner  of  genuine  Golden 
Bantam,  which  of  course  costs  considerably  more 
money  to  produce,  on  account  of  such  small  ears  and 
close-lying,  flat  kernels. 

California  Spinach — Reports  from  the  coast  indicate 
that  there  will  be  a  very  small  pack  this  year.  Figures 
assembled  by  the  Canners’  League  seem  to  indicate  the 
present  production  is  only  about  40  per  cent  of  1929. 
As  these  figures  are  given  publicity  the  demoralization 
which  has  ruled  on  spinach  during  recent  months  will 
no  doubt  be  relieved. 

California  Fruits — An  interesting  price  war  devel¬ 
oped  recently  which  made  some  cheap  fruits  momen¬ 
tarily  available.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  substantially  strengthening  after  the  brief 
selling  duet  of  which  many  wide-awake  operators  took 
prompt  advantage. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  frost  danger  on  the  Coast 
is  past  and  a  fairly  good  crop  is  quite  probable. 

Norway  Sardines — Prices  very  unsettled.  A  price 
collusion  administered  by  the  Norwegian  Government 
is  reducing  itself  to  an  absurdity  and  the  laughing 
stock  of  jobbers  generally.  Plenty  of  supplies  seem  to 
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be  available  at  substantial  discounts  under  the  con¬ 
trolled  basis,  and,  although  there  are  dire  threats  in 
Norway  of  fines,  denial  of  further  bank  credits  on  fish, 
and  other  disciplinary  measures.  If  Brazil  could  not 
force  a  fixed  price  on  a  staple  like  coffee,  where  will  the 
producers  of  a  semi-luxury  like  Norway  sardines  get, 
especially  as  there  are  plenty  of  very  good  sardines  pro¬ 
duced  in  other  countries. 

Prices — With  a  general  inclination  on  all  products  to 
revert  to  a  lower  price  basis,  it  is  not  consistent  for  can- 
ners  to  expect  1930  to  show  them  excessive  percentages 
of  profit  except  in  case  of  annual  developments.  Ope¬ 
rators  who  figure  on  sitting  tight  for  returns  in  line 
with  several  years  back  may  find  that  they  are  merely 
holding  a  price  umbrella  for  more  up-to-date  competi¬ 
tors  who  sense  the  new  situation  and  are  making  up  in 
part  what  they  cannot  get  on  extra  profits  by  economi¬ 
cal  operations,  concentrated  effort  onto  profit  paying 
lines  and  quick  sales. 

In  days  like  the  present  no  canning  business  will  run 
itself.  It  requires  a  man  with  real  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions  to  guide  the  affairs  correctly. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bu  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  More  Plentiful  and  Raw  Shipping  Plants  Wak¬ 
ing  Up— Considerable  Anxiety  Felt  for  Stringless 
Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  6,  1930. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  were  a  little  more  plentiful  this 
week  than  last  and  the  raw  shipping  plants 
showed  some  signs  of  life,  which  was  a  change  of 
panorama  very  much  needed.  The  shrimp  received 
was  larger  than  what  it  has  been  heretofore  and  the 
raw  shippers  were  able  to  dispose  of  them  as  quickly 
as  received. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  cautiously 
the  trade  buys  nowadays.  With  the  limited  supply  of 
shrimp  at  present  and  the  bare  condition  of  the  market 
the  past  60  days,  the  small  receipts  of  shrimp  that  are 
coming  in  should  be  quickly  taken  up  by  one  or  two 
good  dealers,  but  such  is  not  the  case  and  the  shippers 
invariably  have  to  distribute  these  small  catches  to  a 
half  dozen  dealers. 

The  way  the  buying  is  done  now  is  so  different.  In 
normal  times,  if  a  dealer  thought  that  he  could  dispose 
of  a  hundred  pounds  of  shrimp,  he  would  order  150 
pounds,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  run  short.  Now  if  he 
thinks  that  he  can  sell  a  hundred  pounds  of  shrimp,  he 
will  order  fifty  pounds,  so  as  to  play  safe  and  it  usually 
turns  out  that  the  fifty  pounds  is  all  that  he  will  readily 
sell,  because  all  the  way  down  the  line  from  jobber  to 
consumer,  everyone  is  buying  just  as  little  as  they 
possibly  can  get  by  with. 

The  shrimp  received  being  in  small  quantities,  it 
would  not  have  been  enough  to  operate  one  canning 
plant  a  half  day,  therefore  the  sea  food  canning  plants 
are  still  closed  down  and  in  all  probability  they  will 
remain  closed  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  as  the 
Spring  pack  doesn’t  usually  figure  much  as  a  pack  and 
it  has  been  less  than  that  this  year. 

There  is  plenty  demand  for  canned  shrimp  and  the 
price  firm,  but  the  rascal  crustaceans  have  just  refused 
to  be  corraled  and  they  are  making  themselves  awful 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 


The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small,  and  $1.70  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Stringless  Beans  —  The  dry  spell  of  weather  con¬ 
tinues  undisturbed  and  considerable  anxiety  is  felt  by 
the  growers  and  packers  alike  of  this  section,  as  the 
beans  are  already  showing  the  effects  of  this  prolonged 
drought.  It  has  already  retarded  the  yield  to  the  extent 
that  the  truck  farmers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  gather 
enough  beans  to  supply  the  local  demand  of  the  produce 
shippers  and  if  this  condition  of  the  weather  continues 
much  longer,  there  will  be  no  bean  pack,  as  the  unma¬ 
tured  stock  will  drop  off  the  bushes  and  those  remain¬ 
ing  will  be  too  inferior  to  be  used. 

The  weather  report  today  holds  out  no  encourage¬ 
ment  and  it  is  a  great  pity  to  see  the  crops  of  vege¬ 
tables  going  to  ruin  for  the  lack  of  rain. 

The  bean  is  a  plant  that  can  stand  a  good  deal  of 
drought,  but  as  some  of  the  other  plants  less  drought- 
resistent  have  already  taken  the  count  of  ten  and  are 
eliminated  in  the  dry  preliminaries,  the  bean  will  be 
sure  to  get  his  in  the  final  bout  unless  the  weatherman 
interferes  and  sends  us  rain  this  week. 

The  bean  market  is  at  a  standstill,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  or  to  be  wondered  at,  because  other  com¬ 
modities  in  the  same  condition  as  canned  beans  are 
affected  in  the  same  manner.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  does  seem  that  after  going  through  this  business 
depression  for  all  these  months  that  one  should  be 
accustomed  to  it  by  this  time,  and  should  neither  be 
surprised  nor  discouraged  to  find  the  market  in  the 
shape  it  is  in  on  the  eve  of  the  pack. 

The  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  all  business  is  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  same  manner  and  any  producer  or  operator 
that  tries  to  do  business  the  way  he  did  ten  years  ago, 
soon  finds  himself  with  a  light  heart  and  empty  pocket 
book,  because  now,  more  than  ever,  it  takes  the  “Do- 
re-me”  to  back  up  your  transactions,  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  hold  your  product  and  dispose  of  it  in  the  small 
dabs  that  the  trade  absorbs  them  in  now.  Capital  never 
meant  more  in  business  than  it  does  today  and  it  will 
not  mean  less  for  some  time  to  come,  therefore  the 
weeding  out  of  the  improperly  and  insufficiently 
financed  institutions,  really  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unprecedent  condition  of  affairs  at  this  time,  but 
more  as  the  regular  order  of  things,  following  the  infla¬ 
tion  which  was  carried  on  in  such  big  scale. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canniny^  Trade." 


Rain  Needed — Business  Better — More  Cars  Sold — To¬ 
mato  Prices  Easier,  Due  to  Cleaning  Up — Beans 
Unchanged — Large  Canners  Sold  Up  on  Futures — 
Tomato  Plants  Backwards. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  May  8,  1930. 

EATHER — Dry  weather  continues  to  prevail  in 
many  spots  in  the  Ozarks.  Here  and  there; 
there  has  been  light  local  showers  covering  a 
small  area.  Where  these  showers  have  fallen,  same 
will  be  very  beneficial.  Some  good  general  rainfalls, 
however,  are  still  needed. 

General  Business — There  is  apparently  some  im¬ 
provement  in  general  business.  However,  this  has 
proven  very  little  benefit  in  the  distribution  of  spot 
canned  goods  in  carlots. 

Spot  Sales — There  were  probably  more  cars  of  spot 
tomatoes  sold  during  the  last  week  than  was  the  case 
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in  the  previous  week.  Practically  every  sale  was  single 
carlot  to  any  one  buyer.  Canned  foods  buyers  for  job¬ 
bing  grocers  seem  to  be  determined  to  only  keep  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  staple  canned  foods  on  hand  to  meet  the 
immediate  demands  of  the  trade.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  any  stocking  up  by  these  jobbers  for  demand  that 
will  como  later  on.  From  all  we  can  learn,  every  sale  of 
spot  tomatoes  is  at  canners’  asking  prices. 

Today’s  Prices  Spot  Tomatoes — On  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  spot  tomatoes  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks,  prices  at 
which  these  spots  can  now  be  bought  are  more  than 
reasonable,  viewing  these  prices  from  canners’  stand¬ 
point.  We  would  quote  today’s  market  prices  about  as 
fellows:  1st  standard,  10  oz.,  60c  to  621/2^;  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  82V2C ;  No.  2  standards,  few  cars  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  bought  at  85c,  most  canners  holding  at  87i/iC 
to  90c ;  No.  10  standards,  in  part  carlots  only,  $4.25  to 
$4.50.  Other  sizes  not  mentioned  are  not  now  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  canners  in  the  Ozarks. 

It  is  proper  that  we  state  here  that  the  only  canners 
who  will  confirm  any  sales  at  the  inside  prices  quoted 
on  the  sizes  of  spots  held,  unsold,  are  the  canners  who 
are  holding  only  one  or  two  cars,  or  who  must  convert 
these  holdings  into  ready  cash  to  meet  some  maturing 
obligations. 

Prices  Spot  Green  Beans — No  material  change  in 
market  prices  since  our  last  market  letter.  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  cut  stringless  can  be  bought  in  the  district  at  from 
85c  to  95c  per  dozen,  and  if  any  No.  10  cuts  are  now 
obtainable,  the  price  on  same  would  range  $4.50  to 
$4.75. 

Future  Tomatoes — When  we  check  up  on  the  sales  of 
future  tomatoes  to  date,  we  find  that  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  larger  canners  in  the  district  have  sold  all  the 
futures  that  they  desire  to  sell  or  feel  safe  in  selling  in 
advance  of  the  season’s  pack.  We  find,  also,  that  these 
sales  have  practically  all  been  made  on  basis  of  2s 
standards  at  80c  factory  points.  There  are  some  can¬ 
ners  in  the  district  that  would  take  on  some  business 
for  small  blocks  of  future  tomatoes  at  the  following 
range  of  prices:  1st  standard,  10  oz.,  50c  to  52i/4c; 
No.  303  cans,  15  oz.,  70c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  72V2<^ 
to  75c;  No.  2  standards,  771/2C  to  80c;  No.  2  extra 
standards,  90c;  No.  21/2  standards,  $1.10;  No.  21/^  ex¬ 
tra  standards,  $1.20.  It  would  be  possible  to  get  just 
a  few  canners  to  take  some  business  on  future  No.  3 
standards  to  fill  future  sales  only  at  $1.25,  or  No.  3  ex¬ 
tra  standards  at  $1.35.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  price  on  future  No.  10s  standards.  The  few  can¬ 
ners  who  will  pack  that  size  are  holding  the  price  firm 
at  $4.00  factory  point. 

Spot  Green  Beans — The  available  supply  is  being 
gradually  reduced.  It  is  possible  to  find  a  few  can¬ 
ners  in  the  district  holding  spot  No.  2  cut  stringless 
green  beans  today  which  can  be  bought  in  carlots  or 
less  from  85c  to  90c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 

Future  Green  Beans — ^It  would  still  be  possible  to 
find  reliable  and  experienced  bean  canners  who  would 
take  on  orders  for  a  limited  number  of  cars  of  future 
cut  stringless  green  beans  at  the  following  range  in 
prices:  Standards:  No.  1,  10  oz.,  67V^c;  No.  303  cans, 
16  oz.,  85c-87i/>c;  No.  2  cans,  90c  to  95c;  No.  10  cans, 
$4.50  to  $4.75.“ 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  prices  quoted  in 
our  last  week’s  market  letter  on  the  extra  standard 
cuts,  and  the  whole  green  beans.  Only  a  few  canners 
who  will  pack  these  grades,  and  they  have  confidence 
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that  they  will  have  sufficient  demand  for  all  they  will 
pack,  and  at  their  full  asking  prices. 

Tomato  Plants — Canners  are  reporting  that  their 
growers  do  not  yet  have  any  tomato  plants  large 
enough  for  setting  in  the  fields.  These  canners  tell  us 
that  it  will  be  probably  the  last  week  in  May  before  the 
growers  will  be  setting  tomato  plants  in  the  fields,  and 
that  the  acreage  contracted  in  the  district  will  not  be 
completed  before  the  middle  of  June  or  later.  Should 
it  happen  that  there  would  be  a  very  wet  spell,  that 
would  interfere  with  the  setting  of  plants  in  the  fields. 
This,  of  itself,  will  materially  affect  the  actual  total 
acreage  for  the  coming  season’s  pack. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  ^'Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Crops  Making  Good  Progress — Rains  Put  Everything 
in  Fine  Shape — Reductions  in  Fruit  Prices — Spin¬ 
ach  Pack  Smallest  for  Some  Years. 

San  Francisco,  May  8,  1930. 
ROGRESS — Crops  are  coming  along  nicely  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  with  timely  showers  helping  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  rainfall  for  the  season. 
Rains  fell  at  intervals  during  April  and  May  was  ush¬ 
ered  in  by  a  storm  that  blanketed  the  entire  state. 
Such  crops  as  asparagus,  peas  and  beans  have  been 
greately  benefited  and  the  ground  has  been  placed  in 
splendid  shape  for  tomatoes,  the  planting  of  which  is 
commencing.  Orchards  have  been  greatly  benefited, 
especially  those  in  districts  where  irrigation  is  not 
practiced.  All  danger  of  killing  frost  is  believed  to  be 
at  an  end,  and  the  thinning  of  fruit  is  under  way.  In 
some  districts  clingstone  peaches  do  not  seem  to  be 
making  an  especially  good  start,  but  in  general  the 
outlook  is  for  a  very  large  crop. 

Revised  Lists — The  revised  spot  fruit  lists  of  some 
of  the  larger  packers,  expected  for  some  time,  made 
their  appearance  the  first  of  the  month,  and  a  better 
business  is  now  looked  for.  Some  rather  drastic  re¬ 
ductions  have  been  made  and  prices  are  now  about  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  expected  on  the  1930  pack. 
Less  than  half  the  items  quoted  in  the  formal  opening 
lists  of  last  year  are  quoted  on  the  revised  lists,  but 
the  new  lists  include  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  cherries, 
plums  and  prunes,  all  offered  at  reductions.  The  re¬ 
duction  in  apricots  range  from  5  cents  a  dozen  on  some 
of  the  smaller  sizzes  to  75  cents  a  dozen  on  No.  10s. 
Cherries  in  No.  2V^  tins  have  been  reduced  25  cents  a 
dozen  by  some  operators,  but  reductions  on  this  fruit 
are  not  general.  Peaches  in  the  No.  10  size  have  been 
reduced  as  much  as  $2.25  a  dozen  by  some  interests, 
with  $6  now  the  prevailing  price,  instead  of  $8  and 
$8.25,  formerly  quoted  by  some.  Pears  have  been  re¬ 
duced  in  proportion,  and  plums  and  prunes  in  the  No. 
10  size  have  been  reduced  from  $5.50  to  $5.  Of  course, 
the  new  prices  do  not  mean  a  sudden  drop  to  the  lower 
level,  since  concessions  from  opening  list  prices  have 
been  made  by  almost  all  interests  during  the  past  four 
or  five  months.  Many  items  are  being  sold  well  below 
cost  to  move  them,  as  canners  expect  to  buy  fruit  at 
substantially  lower  prices  this  season. 

Apricots — Apricots  are  probably  being  held  more 
firmly  than  any  other  fruits  in  the  list,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  crop  promises  to  be  a  rather  light  one. 
Estimates  of  a  50  per  cent  crop  are  being  made,  but 
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this  is  probably  too  low,  as  considerable  new  acreage 
is  coming  into  bearing.  Even  with  a  lighter  crop,  can- 
ners  are  expecting  to  pay  less  for  stocks  than  last 
year,  as  an  immense  crop  of  peaches,  pears  and  pine¬ 
apple  seems  in  sight. 

Spinach  Pack — The  Canners  League  of  California 
has  done  a  bit  of  fast  work  this  season  in  compiling 
pack  of  statistics  on  spinach,  placing  the  figures  in  the 
hands  of  the  trade  before  the  first  of  May.  The  fig¬ 
ures,  released  through  the  office  of  Secretary  Preston 
McKinney,  indicates  a  pack  of  1,565,496  cases,  the 
smallest  since  1926,  and  a  heavy  falling  off  from  the 
pack  of  last  year,  which  amounted  to  4,193,742  cases. 
This  spring’s  pack  in  Northern  California  amounted 
to  1,472,032  cases,  with  the  balance  of  93,464  cases 
coming  from  Southern  California.  The  totals  by  sizes 
of  cans  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date.  The  acre¬ 
age  was  sharply  cut  this  year,  and  lack  of  rain  cut  the 
crop  still  lower,  so  that  the  output  was  below  early 
expectations.  Prices  are  still  at  opening  levels,  but  are 
firmly  held,  and  a  revision  upward  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  some  interests. 

Year’s  Earnings — The  annual  report  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  covering  operations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  February  28,  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  showing  consolidated  net  profit  after  £4’1 
charges  of  $6,024,349,  as  compared  with  $6,233,021 
earned  in  the  1928  fiscal  year.  In  common  with  other 
packing  concerns  this  firm  was  called  upon  to  pay 
abnormally  high  prices  for  canning  fruit,  particularly 
for  peaches,  and  the  higher  prices  for  the  finished 
product  seriously  affected  the  demand.  Likewise,  the 
depreciation  in  commodity  values  thta  followed  the 
stock  market  debacle  last  fall  affected  canned  fruits 


and  resulted  in  a  weakened  market.  The  business  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  on  all  items,  with 
the  exception  of  fruits,  was  larger  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Merchandise  inventories  are  slightly 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  have  been  set  at  cost  or 
market,  whichever  is  lower.  Operations  of  two  vege¬ 
table  plants  acquired  during  the  year  proved  success¬ 
ful  and  profitable  and  three  additional  plants  are  near¬ 
ing  completion — one  in  the  Middle  West,  for  canning 
vegetables;  one  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  packing 
pineapple,  principally;  and  one  in  Haiti  for  packing 
grapefruit  and  pineapple  for  the  Euroean  trade.  The 
statement  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  included 
in  the  report  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
was  scarcely  as  favorable  as  the  preceding  year.  Oper¬ 
ating  profits  were  larger,  but  income  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  fund  was  less,  owing  to  fire  loss.  While  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  declined 
from  $6.38  a  share  to  $6.16  a  share,  the  handsome  sum 
cf  $2,114,685  was  added  to  surplus  which  now  amounts 
to  $22,451,054. 

Advertising  Asparagus  —  The  asparagus  packing 
members  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  have  ar- 
ranged  to  continue  the  advertising  of  California  canned 
asparagus,  which  has  been  so  successful  during  the 
past  four  years.  In  addition  to  advertisements  in¬ 
tended  to  reach  into  the  homes,  there  will  be  adver¬ 
tising  in  journals  reaching  the  hotel,  restaurant  and 
grocery  trade.  Packing  operations  are  in  full  swing, 
with  the  crop  greatly  benefitted  by  the  recent  showers. 
Orders  are  coming  in  in  good  shape  but  too  large  a 
proportion  is  running  to  green  to  suit  most  canners. 
This  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the  situation  that  pre¬ 
vailed  only  a  few  years  ago  when  buyers  were  almost 
a  unit  in  specifying  white. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesalers  Ready  for  Atlanta  Convention,  Opening  Today — Problems  of  Past  Year  Re¬ 
viewed — Phenomental  Growth  of  A  &  P  Sales  Continues  Through  April — Business  of  In¬ 
dependents  Constantly  Improving,  Says  Branham — Use  of  Sight  Draft  by  Packers  Strongly 
Condemned  by  Ohio  Wholesaler — Home  Circle  Stores  in  New  England  Plan  National 
Expansion — California  Retail  Association’s  Educational  Program  Wins  Praise. 


WHOLESALERS  READY  FOR  ATLANTA  CONVENTION 
— With  its  central  theme  that  of  community  building  and 
merchant  modernization,  and  with  the  country  astir  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  interest  and  developments  in  behalf 
of  independent  business  men  and  the  welfare  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities,  the  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
W  holesale  Grocers’  Association  to  be  held  at  the  Atlanta  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  13-15,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  this  Association  has  had  in  recent  years. 

Wholesale  grocers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  expected 
at  Atlanta,  revivified  in  spirit  and  determined  to  make  the 
wholesaler- retailer  channel  of  distribution  the  most  modem,  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  effective  way  of  serving  and  conserving 
the  interests  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  convention  program,  as  outlined  here  previously,  makes 
full  provision  for  consideration  of  the  ways,  methods  and  means 
of  bringing  about  this  result.  The  sessions  of  the  convention, 
therefore,  will  be  replete  with  lively  discussion  and  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences. 

The  wholesale  grocers,  brokers  and  food  manufacturers  of  At¬ 
lanta  have  prepared  a  royal  welcome  for  the  convention  and  a 
series  of  delightful  entertainments,  particularly  for  the  ladies. 


The  City  of  Atlanta  will  do  itself  proud  in  the  treatment  of  its 
guests,  they  are  assured.  The  banquet  Wednesday  evening,  as 
customary,  will  be  the  climax  of  the  convention. 

The  Association  year,  which  closes  with  the  convention,  has 
been  one  of  unusual  activity.  Perhaps  in  no  other  year,  it  is 
stated,  has  there  been  witnessed  the  grappling  with  problems  of 
such  far-reaching  importance,  problems  that  go  to  the  very  base 
of  the  present  economic  structure  of  the  nation,  and  which  are 
therefore  of  nation-wide  interest  and  concern. 

The  major  problems  included  keeping  the  big  meat  packers 
under  the  restraints  of  the  Consent  Decree,  that  of  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  chain-store  system  upon  the  tradition!  individualism 
of  American  business,  and  that  of  turning  the  widespread  agi¬ 
tation  in  behalf  of  the  individual  business  man  into  permanent, 
fruitful  and  productive  channels. 

Atlantic  &  Pacific  Stores’  Sales  Again  Leap — The  almost  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  in  sales  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company  continued  throughout  April,  with  sales  for  the  month 
reported  at  a  new  high  of  $86,137,806,  an  increase  of  $8,813,798, 
or  11.40  per  cent,  over  April  of  last  year. 

While  business  this  April  was  favorably  affected  by  Easter 
1  usiness,  which  came  in  March  of  last  year,  this  advantage  wa.j 
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offset  by  lower  prices,  so  that  the  gain  is  truly  representative 
of  the  company’s  growing  business.  This  brings  the  first  four 
months’  total  to  $360,506,109,  as  compared  with  $332,865,331  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  or  a  gain  of  $27,640,778,  or 
8.30  per  cent. 

Tonnage  sales  this  April  exceeded  those  of  last  April  by 
45,190  tons,  or  12.58  per  cent.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
inis  concern’s  operations  may  be  conveyed  by  pointing  out  that 
;.0,000  carloads  of  potatoes,  5,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  90,000,000 
dozen  eggs,  70,000  tons  of  coffee,  150,000,000  pounds  of  butter, 
4,000,000  cases  of  evaporated  milk,  12,000  carloads  of  oranges, 
and  24,000,000  cans  of  salmon  must  be  handled  yearly  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  more  than  5,000,000  daily  customers.  The  salmon  sales 
represent  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  salmon  sold  in 
the  United  States. 

Branham  Secs  Independents’  Business  Improving — Business  is 
constantly  improving  for  the  home-owned  grocery  store,  states 
Thomas  F.  Branham,  president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association. 

“The  home-owned  store  o\\Tier  must  have  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve,  not  forcing  what  he  may  wish  to  sell,  but  supplying  what 
the  customers  want,”  Mr.  Branham  emphasize. 

“It  is  estimated  that  50,000  home-owned  grocery  stores  have 
been  remodeled  and  more  modern  methods  of  merchandising 
I'.ave  been  adopted  within  the  last  few  years.  This  change  should 
be  encouraged  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  swing 
of  public  opinion  toward  the  community  merchant.” 

Wholesaler  Condemns  Use  of  Sight  Draft,  Bill  of  Lading  Plan 
— Packers  will  be  keenly  interested  in  the  following  letter  sent 
the  .American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  by  Albert  F. 
Remy,  president  of  the  wholesale  grocery  company  bearing  his 
name  at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  His  letter,  which  follows,  is  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Association  to  all  wholesale  grocers  for  their 
consideration  and  action: 

“We  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  at  this  time  a  mat¬ 
ter  which,  while  small  in  itself,  is  nevertheless  irritating,  and 
sometimes  the  cause  of  unnecessary  trouble,  which  evil  can  only 
be  effectively  corrected  by  combined  effort  of  all  wholesale 
grocers.  We  refer  to  the  matter  of  paying  for  goods  with  sight 
draft,  bill  attached. 

“Sight  drafts  are  practiced  mostly  by  some  canners  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  dry  beans.  This  form  of  payment  for  goods  originated 
during  the  war,  when  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  settle  this 
way  in  order  to  protect  the  backer,  when  some  jobbers  wei'e  of 
the  fly-by-night  type,  on  whom  the  shipper  might  lose  some 
money.  Since  that  time,  also,  some  small  packers,  who  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  bankers,  have  kept  up  this  practice  because  they 
can  discount  the  draft  at  the  bank,  and  thus  obtain  money  as 
soon  as  the  goods  are  shipped. 

“Our  reasons  for  bringing  up  this  question  are: 

“First:  It  always  takes  a  half-hour  of  valuable  time  to  run 
up  to  the  bank  to  get  the  draft,  when  a  check  can  be  mailed  in 
a  few  minutes. 

“Second:  It  has  happened  several  times  lately  that  the  goods 
carre  in  before  the  draft  could  be  located;  in  fact,  several  times 
the  draft  has  been  lost  in  the  mail,  and  the  railway  company 
will  not  deliver  the  goods  without  a  certified  check  for  125  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  shipment.  On  one  car  of  California 
fruits  last  year,  where  the  value  amounted  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  when  w^e  were  badly  in  need  of  several  items  con¬ 
tained  in  the  car,  the  railway  company  set  the  car  across  the 
street  from  our  plant  and  refused  to  let  us  touch  it.  This  delay 
all  through  no  fault  of  our  own.  It  required  several  telegrams 
to  start  the  release  of  the  car,  and  then  we  had  to  v/ait  until  the 
proper  papers  got  through  the  mail  to  the  local  agent. 

“Third:  Some  packers  are  now  asking  jobbers  to  pay  collec¬ 
tion  charges  on  these  drafts.  Last  week  a  factory  sent  a  draft 
through  a  local  bank,  and  the  bank  advised  us  we  would  have 
to  pay  $1.65  collection  charges  on  this  draft.  This  is  absolutely 
unw'arranted,  as  we  had  never  requested  the  factory  to  send 
draft,  and  we  only  secured  the  deduction  of  the  charges  from 
the  remittance  of  the  bank  by  guaranteeing  this  amount  to  the 
bank  should  the  fetory  fail  to  allow  it  to  them. 

“We  believe  this  whole  system  is  unnecessary,  and  is  often¬ 
times  the  cause  of  serious  trouble  and  expense  to  the  jobber. 

“As  far  as  credit  conditions  are  concerned,  and  packer  should 
consult  Bradstreet  and  Dun’s  for  the  credit  responsibility  of 
their  customers.  As  far  as  raising  money  by  discounting  the 
drafts  is  concerned,  we  believe  that  packers  should  raise  their 
money  in  some  other  way. 

“The  packers  only  keep  this  practice  up  because  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  will  stand  for  it.  Manufacturers  do  a  lot  of  things 
to  the  wholesale  grocer,  often  treating  them  like  so  many  sheep, 
just  because  they  will  stand  it.  This  question  is  one  which  or¬ 


ganizations  can  most  effectively  settle  by  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  jobbers.  We  are  herewith  enclosing  a  suggestion 
for  a  rubber  stamp  for  wholesalers  to  use,  which  should  be  used 
on  every  order  sent  out.  We  believe  this  states  the  point  clearly 
and  that  after  reading  this  postscript  to  an  order  most  packers 
would  prefer  to  consider  our  tsrms  rather  than  lose  a  sale.  For 
instance,  we  gave  an  order  the  other  day  for  a  block  of  string¬ 
less  beans,  on  the  confirmation  for  which  the  packer  had  printed: 
‘Terms,  sight  draft  with  b/1  attached,  less  2  per  cent  is  paid 
on  presentation,  1%  per  cent  if  paid  in  10  days.’  Before  signing 
the  contret  we  crossed  out  their  terms  and  wrote:  ‘Above  goods 
to  be  billed  on  open  account,  less  cash  discount  if  paid  in  10 
days.’  The  packer  wrote  to  us  this  morning,  saying,  ‘We  are  for¬ 
warding  confirmation  vdth  your  correction  on  billing.  Trusting 
that  this  shipment  will  be  satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  are, 
etc.’ 

“In  all  of  the  cases  that  we  have  tried,  except  two,  the  packer 
has  willingly  complied  with  our  terms,  and  we  believe  a  demand 
on  the  packers  by  the  wholesale  grocers  in  your  Association, 
coupled  with  the  general  use  of  the  following  form  for  rubber 
stamps,  will  wipe  out  this  existing  evil: 

NOTICE  TO  SELLER 

“We  pay  no  drafts  with  b/1  attached.  Please  invoice  these 

goods  on  open  account,  less  cash  discount  of - per  cent  in  10 

days.  For  our  credit,  see  Bradstreet  or  Dun. 

“If  goods  are  billed  to  order,  draft  will  not  be  honorded.  if 
you  cannot  bill  as  above,  please  cancel  this  order  and  notify  us 
at  once.” 

Home  Circle  Stores  Plan  Nation-Wide  Expansion — At  the  dis¬ 
trict  convention  of  the  Home  Circle  Stores,  held  recently  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  plans  were  discussed  for  expanding  the  organ¬ 
ization  into  a  nation-wide  movement. 

Seventy  delegates  attended  the  convention,  representing  stores 
in  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Haverhill,  Fall  River,  Providence,  Hartford, 
Springfield  and  Worcester.  The  convention  was  divided  into 
units,  with  each  giving  detailed  reports  on  every  phase  of  activ¬ 
ity,  growth  and  success  of  the  Home  Circle  Stores.  The  fact 
most  emphasized  was  that  the  stores  had  won  a  place  in  public 
confidence  and  had  met  with  unqualified  approval  of  the  women 
in  their  respective  communities. 

After  discussion  of  plans  for  placing  the  Home  Circle  Stores 
not  only  in  the  larger  New  England  cities,  but  throughout  the 
country,  an  association  was  formulated  with  William  Ayer,  of 
Lynn,  s  president;  A.  Vernisch,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  M.  Loaden,  of  Worcester,  as  secretary,  and  J.  Doucette, 
of  Lawrence,  as  treasurer.  A  meeting  of  officers  and  directors 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  May  14. 

California  Association’s  Educational  Program — Expressing  as 
their  conviction  that  the  first  and  best  sort  of  campaign  during 
the  present  independent  vs.  chain  controversy  is  that  of  a  con¬ 
structive  nature,  the  Southern  California  Retail  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  through  its  educational  department,  is  following  a  most 
interesting  and  important  course  in  education  of  grocer  students. 

There  are  now  four  active  grocers’  classes  in  operation,  with 
nearly  300  grocers  enrolled.  The  course  covers  modern  grocery 
merchandising,  store  arrangement,  handling  of  produce,  proper 
accounting  methods,  store  display,  handling  of  crepe  paper  and 
show-card  writing. 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  are  sti’ongly  backing  this 
plan  and  are  lending  their  assistance  in  a  material  manner  by 
Hirnishing  speakers  who  are  able  to  give  pi’actical  information 
on  their  own  products. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  the  ssociatiou’s  school  for  dis¬ 
tributor  salesmen.  Here  the  instructors  are  able  to  pass  on 
definite  informtion  to  these  store  visitors,  thus  making  the  dis 
tributor-grocer  contets  more  effective  and  time-saving. 

DR.  LILLIAN  B.  STORMS  ENGAGED  BY  THE  GER¬ 
BER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  OF  THE  FRE¬ 
MONT  CANNING  CO. 

Former  Director  of  Home  Economics  Work  of  the 
American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beveras^es  to  De¬ 
velop  Child  Nutrition  and  Special  Diet  Projects  on 
Strained  Vegetable  Products. 

CONCLUDING  a  development  program  that  has  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention  in  her  work  as  chief 
dietician  of  the  American  Bottlers  of  Corbanoted 
Beverages,  Dr.  Lillian  B.  Storms  resigned  this  task  on 
Saturday,  April  12th,  in  order  to  develop  the  new  die- 
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etetic  and  nutritional  projects  planned  by  the  Garber 
Products  Division  of  the  Fremont  Canning  Company, 
of  Fremont,  Michigan. 

The  Gerber  Strained  Vegetable  Products — specially 
prepared  in  unseasoned  form  for  use  as  a  daily  vege¬ 
table  supplement  to  the  infant’s  milk  diet — have  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention  on  their  own  account  during 
the  two  years  in  which  they  have  been  marketed  by  the 
specially  organized  Gerber  Products  Division  of  the 
well-known  FYemont  canning  institution. 

In  her  work  on  the  Gerber  Strained  Vegetable  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Dr.  Storms  will  not  only  direct  the  broad  field  of 
effort  attached  to  the  child  nutrition  values  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  will  also  develop  the  projects  designed  to 
broaden  the  usefulness  of  the  Gerber  Strained  Vege¬ 
table  Products  in  diabetic,  convalescent  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  diet  uses. 

Immediately  on  resigning  her  duties  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages,  Dr.  Storms  con¬ 
templates  a  brief  survey  of  the  possibilities  and  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  Gerber  Products  in  co-operation  with  the 
research  directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  May  1st,  however,  it  is  understood  that  Dr. 
Storms  intends  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  various  projects  with  the  facilities  of  the 
new  offices,  new  diet  kitchen  and  other  increased  labor¬ 
atory  arrangements  now  under  construction  at  the 
Fremont,  Mich.,  plant  in  which  the  Gerber  Strained 
Vegetable  Products  are  made. 

All  specialists  in  nutrition  and  dietetic  work  familiar 
with  Dr.  Storms’  projects  with  the  American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages  will  welcome  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  effort  planned  by  this  widely  known,  national 
authority  on  the  many  special  problems  of  infant  and 
special  diet  feeding  in  which  the  Gerber  Strained  Vege¬ 
table  Products  promise  to  play  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  part. 

In  her  work  at  the  Gerber  Products  Division,  Dr. 
Storms  will  be  engaged  not  only  in  the  purely  technical 
phases  of  the  product,  but  will  also  enjoy  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  direct  personal  contact  with  teachers,  students, 
domestic  science  classes,  medical  associations  and  trade 
and  professional  groups  very  much  in  the  manner  in 
which  her  services  in  this  direction  have  proved  of  such 
general  value  to  the  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages. 

Dr.  Storms,  while  for  many  years  in  the  East,  is 
really  of  Mid-Western  origin.  Her  first  degree  in  Home 
Economics  was  received  at  Iowa  State  College.  Fol¬ 
lowing  her  graduation  in  Home  Economics,  Dr.  Storms 
entered  the  office  of  the  head  of  the  Chemistry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  this  institution,  taking  additional  courses  in 
chemistry  for  application  toward  a  master’s  degree. 
She  subsequently  received  this  at  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia,  with  major  work  in  Nutrition  under  Dr. 
Mary  Swartz  Rose.  Dr.  Storms  then  returned  to  Iowa 
as  a  teacher  of  Home  Economics  students  in  courses  in 
Food  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Nutri¬ 
tion,  continuing  this  work  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Following  completion  of  work  toward  her  doctor’s 
degree  under  Dr.  Sherman,  of  the  Chemistry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Storms  was  engaged 
by  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  and  took  charge  of 
the  work  of  this  institution  in  Chemistry  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  in  its  Home  Economics  Department.  During  the 
period  of  her  connection  with  this  institution.  Dr. 
Storms  started  graduate  work  and  also  developed  ex¬ 


tension  work  for  the  institution  with  the  general 
public. 

On  her  return  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Storms  was 
engaged  by  the  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bev¬ 
erages,  and  has  conducted  her  specialized  work  for  this 
association  since  November,  1927. 

The  Gerber  Products  Division  of  the  Fremont  Can¬ 
ning  Company  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  task 
of  finding  a  recognized  national  authority  qualified  to 
develop  the  many  important  dietetic  projects  that  offer 
opportunity  for  the  Gerber  Strained  Vegetable  Prod¬ 
ucts,  and  was  referred  in  turn  by  a  member  of  recog¬ 
nized  national  authorities  to  Dr.  Storms  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  highly  specialized  ability  best  suited  for  the 
important  duties  in  connection  with  a  product  like  the 
Gerber  Strained  Vegetable  Products. 

It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Storms  gave  serious  thought 
to  resigning  her  position  with  the  American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages  only  after  considerable  study 
of  the  Gerber  Strained  Vegetable  Products  had  devel¬ 
oped  her  interest  in  the  opportunity  offered  in  the  field 
with  the  rapidly  growing  Gerber  organization. 

The  office,  kitchen  and  laboratory  additions  to  facili¬ 
ties  now  under  construction  in  Fremont  represent  the 
third  occasion  on  which  the  Gerber  Products  Division 
has  been  obliged  to  enlarge  its  special  quarters  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  It  is  expected  that  the  new 
buildings  will  be  completed  shortly  after  Dr.  Storms’ 
arrival  on  May  1st  with  ample  provision  for  the  labora¬ 
tory,  kitchen  and  other  special  facilities  to  be  placed 
under  Dr.  Storms’  direction. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  reason  for  his  success  in 
persuading  Dr.  Storms  to  leave  the  work  with  which 
she  has  established  such  an  enviable  record,  Mr.  Dan 
Gerber,  vice-president  of  the  Gerber  Products  Division 
of  the  FVemont  Canning  Company,  merely  indicated 
that  Dr.  Storms  haying  been  specified  by  seyeral  au¬ 
thorities  as  the  person  ideally  qualified  for  the  work 
with  the  Gerber  organization,  he  had  only  presented 
the  opportunity  to  her,  and  her  decision  had  been  pri¬ 
marily  based  on  the  wider  opportunity  offered  in  the 
broad  and  intensiye  projects  under  development  on  the 
products. 


- -  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE — Cabbage  plants,  ninety  cents  a  thousand; 
Tomato  plants,  dollar  a  half  thousand,  F.  0.  B. 
McClure,  grown  choicest  seed,  carefully  crated. 
Try  these  plants,  they  will  please  you. 

Hastings  Cannery,  McClure,  Ill. 
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**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 
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ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 


for  Pineapples,  Grape-Fruit,  Cocoanut, 
Apples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufacturad  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


PineappU  CoTmrm,  Sizer*  and  Sheer* 


_Artistic 

lijreLs 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CAHNERS  EXCHAN6E  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

All  Typ»* 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 


Special  C.M.C. 

(Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass,  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 

Bound  in  Leatherette. 

Stamped  in  Gold 
Siae  6*  x  9* 

386  pace*. 


Price 

$10.00 

Poatase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Irtdusiry’s  Literature 


May  12,  1930 
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BU 

HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No'Spill  Sealer 

Bliss'Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Ttfrm  it  m  aaving  gracm  in  m  mhm  of  hmmmr. 

R«lax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  bo  bottor  montally, 
pbyaloally— and  finanolally 

Smnd  in  YOUR  contribation 
All  aro  waloomo. 


MODERN  YOUTH 

He  was  a  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  and  it  upset  him 
to  see  the  poor  little  chap  crying. 

“What’s  the  matter,  my  little  man?”  he  asked,  sympa- 
theticalh\ 

“I’m  lost.  Boohoo !’’ 

“Lost?  Nonsense.  You  mustn’t  give  up  hope  so  soon. 
Where  do  you  live?’’ 

“Don’t  know,”  whined  the  youngster.  “W-we’ve  just 
moved,  and  I  c-can’t  remember  the  address.’’ 

“Well,  what’s  your  name?’’ 

“D-don’t  know.’’ 

“Don’t  know?’’  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman. 

“No,’’  sobbed  the  boy.  “M -mother  got  married  again 
this  morning.’’ 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like,  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  cao  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush- job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

□ 

IN  1930 

Teacher — Johnny,  what  are  the  middle  ages? 
Johnny — They  used  to  be  30  to  45;  now  they  are  50 
to  70. 


Housewife  (to  garbage  man) — Am  I  too  late  for  the 
garbage  ? 

G.  M. — No,  ma’am;  jump  right  in. 


Sailor — P-p-p-p-pp — 

Captain — Well,  sing  it  if  you  can  not  say  it. 

Sailor — Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot  and  never 
brought  to  mind — the  bloomin’  cook’s  fell  overboard 
and  is  twenty  miles  behind. 


Sophie — What  do  you  think  of  a  fellow  who  makes 
a  girl  blush? 

Sophia — 1  think  he’s  a  wonder. 


Chief  of  Village  Fire  Brigade  (entering  local  bai'- 
bar’s  shop) — A  quick  shave,  Joe — once  over — I’m  on 
my  way  to  a  fire. 


Landlady — I  can’t  allow  you  to  play  the  piano  today. 
It’s  the  Sabbath,  you  know. 

Lodger — But  it’s  sacred  music  I’m  playing. 

“It  doesn’t  matter.  The  neighbors  don’t  know  the 
difference.” 


Small  Brother — Say,  Sis,  can  I  hang  up  one  of  your 
stockings  Christmas  eve? 

Big  Sister — What  on  earth  do  you  want  to  hang  up 
one  of  mine  for? 

Small  Brother — So’s  I  can  see  what  I  got  without 
getting  out  of  bed. 


Teacher — Come  here,  Henry.  This  essay  of  yours 
on  “Our  Dog”  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  your 
brother’s. 

Henry — Sure.  It’s  the  same  dog. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Parinir  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  B^timore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  Seo  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery."  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  _Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

\yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

[terlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

\.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


C()RRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCK*ETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  ’TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxbourds,  Etc. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  (jo.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprneue-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  Seo  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  ’Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  ^m  Huskey 
Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clwn.  an^rad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machin^  S«  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  Sto  Pea  Hullere. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Slrasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  ^nsing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  I^ianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

kettles.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S^ein,  N.  ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlm,  Ws. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  (>.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  In^,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chica^. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

.A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

W^minster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

laboratories,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PARING  MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

F,<Iw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  <^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PGA  VINE  FEEDERS, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  M.4CHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (uyrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS, .  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MeUI. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Traters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

tin  plate. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff.  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  <jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Wacehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N..  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machinee,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure-High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 

DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  ahd  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  held  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


